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TO  TEACH 
Sally  Appleton 


The  students  enter  and  sit  in  rows 
Restlessly  dead,  hearts  hidden 
Behind  fixed  facts  —  but  faces 
So  young  and  clean  betray  their  dream, 

Clearly  not  anticipated  here. 

I  stand  up  before  them,  to  begin  — 

No  older,  but  younger,  holding  what’s 
To  be  known  in  hand,  not  knowing 
Myself.  Somehow  the  room  survives. 

The  faces  expand,  some  yawn. 

And  the  hour  rings,  and  they  rise. 

I  am  tired.  The  faces  didn’t  show  glory 
Sitting  there,  but  habit,  breathing 
Care.  They  figured  instead  the  next 
Rows  to  sit,  the  next  teacher  to  hear. 

Yet  I  can’t  deny  this  new  face 
Mystery  chooses  to  wear,  its  crew  cut 
And  golden  pin.  Somewhere  in  things 
A  shape  transforms,  I  don’t  see  it. 

Won’t  know.  But  a  thought  grows 
wings. 

Descends  and  announces  to  one  — 
perhaps  two, 

We  are  the  loved,  tendered,  we  are 
the  Kings. 

Miss  Appleton  is  a  graduate  student  at  Ohio  State  University.  "To 
Teach”  was  included  in  the  Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse  for  1958,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Schulte  Publishing  Company,  with  whose  permission  we  are  re¬ 
printing  it. 
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Based  upon  a  realistic  concept  of  language 
and  aided  by  ingeniously  devised  exercise  materials. 

— Proj.  Albert  H.  Marckwardt,  University  of  Michigan 
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.  .  .  for  world  literature  and  reference 

YOUR  UTERARY  HERITAGE 

by 

Frederic  E.  Faverty 
Northwestern  University 

An  anthology  of  some  80  short  essays,  appealingly  written  and  reintroducing 
many  of  the  classics  from  ancient  and  modern  literature,  ranging  from  Homer’s 
Odyasey  to  Pasternak’s  Dr.  Zhivago  and  including  masterpieces  from  European, 
Oriental,  English  and  American  literature.  Each  gives  a  description  of  the 
work,  a  glimpse  at  the  author  and  his  life,  and  some  insights  into  the  work 
itself.  As  a  guide  to  further  reading,  a  bibliography  lists  in-print  editions  of 
the  books  discussed,  biographies  of  the  authors,  and  a  critical  work  on 
each  author. 
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“the  representative  literary  figure  of  our  times.”  Deriving  this  figure  from 
their  attempts  at  dealing  with  modern  forces,  Lewis  has  given  the  student  an 
invaluable  critical  tool  for  studying  and  better  understanding  modern  literature. 
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PtO  AND  CON  by  Motlaw  and  Sironksi  Each  pair  of  atiayt  pratanft  a  pro-and-con  oppctitlon 
in  idoas;  aach  pair  of  iloriat  or  poomt,  a  divartion  of  viawpointi  and  confratl  in  litarary 
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TWENTY-NINE  STORIES  by  William  Padani  Drown  from  Amarican,  British,  Irish,  Continantal,  and 
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AMERICAN  POETRY  AND  PROSE  by  Foarstar  and  Folk;  Tho  Naw  Shortar  Edition  in  ona  voluma 
focusas  on  major  writarsj  providas  a  bolonca  batwaan  tha  mathods  of  historical  scholarship  and 
tha  nawar  criticism. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  LITERATURE  by  Barrows  at  ol.t  Avoilobla  in  tha  compiata  ciothbound  or  in 
saparata  paparbound  editions:  Reading  tha  Short  Story  by  Barrowsi  Tho  Nature  of  Drama  by 
Heffner;  How  Dees  a  Poem  Mean?  by  Ciardi;  and  Tha  Character  of  Prose  by  Douglas. 

*  Riverside  Editions 

“Tha"  paparbound  series  of  tha  classics  continues  its  growing  list  with  Gulliver’s  Trcnrals  and 
Gulliver's  Travels  and  Other  Writings,  Tha  Red  Badge  of  Courage,  and  The  Scarlet  LoHar. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company  *  Midwestern  Division 

Geneva,  fllinois 


NOW  AVAILABLE  .  .  . 

Three  outstanding  workbooks  for  vocabulary  drill 

THE  WORDS  YOU  USE 

BOOK  I  (Ninth  dnd  Tenth  Years)  Holmes-Rondolph-Pixley 
BOOK  11  (Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Years)  Randolph-Pixley-Holmes 
BOOK  III  (Seventh  and  Eighth  Years)  Swan-Purdy-Blair 

This  exciting  series  of  English  workbooks  offers  vocabulary  training  for  boys  and  girls  in 
lessons  that  relate  directly  to  thair  immediate  activities  and  axpariances.  Tha  vary  nature  af 
tha  lessons  orousas  student  interest  and  invitas  classraam  discussion,  so  that  canvorsatianal  skill 
can  be  davalopad  under  teacher  guidance.  Tha  wards  are  live  —  students  saa  them  in 
newspapers  and  magazines,  hear  them  an  taiavision  and  radio. 

ALSO  AVAILABLE  .  .  . 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ENGUSH  GRAMMAR  .  .  .  BUNCE 

Grammar  prasantad  in  an  informal  styla  and  practical  in  application.  Planned  far  Senior  High 
School  students  praporing  for  college  entrance  examinations,  as  wall  as  far  students  whosa 
education  will  end  with  thair  senior  year. 

SEND  FOR  EXAMINATION  COPIES 


HENRY  REGNERY  COMPANY 

Textbook  Division 


426  South  Spring  Stroot 


Los  Angolos  13,  Calif. 
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THE  LAUREL  SHAKESPEARE  SERIES 

General  Editor:  FRANCIS  FERGUSSON 


University  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature  j 

Rutgers  University  ! 

THE  WINTER'S  TALE  and  HENRY  IV,  Part  One  are  the  two  latest  additions  to  the 
handsome,  play-per-volume  Laurel  Shakespeare  Series.  Like  all  the  volumes  in 
the  series,  they  include  a  commentary  by  a  noted  modern  critic,  actor  or  director 
of  Shakespeare:  Commentary  on  The  Winter’s  Tale  is  by  the  distinguished  British 
critic,  D.  A.  Traversi,  while  the  famed  Old  Vic  actor.  Sir  Ralph  Richardson,  provides 
the  commentary  for  Henry  IV,  Part  One. 

The  Laurel  Shakespeare  Series  offers  the  largest  type  and  most  readable  page  in 
any  modern  edition.  Text  is  a  recently  completed  restoration  of  the  original  folios  j 

by  Charles  Jasper  Sisson  of  the  Shakespeare  Institute,  Stratford-on-Avon.  In  i 

addition  to  the  modem  commentary,  each  volume  contains  an  introduction  and  an  i 

essay  on  Shakespeare  and  His  Theater  by  Prof.  Fergusson,  plus  glossary  notes  and  , 

suggestions  for  further  reading. 

Other  volumes  available  in  the  Laurel  Shakespeare.  Series  are: 


JULIUS  CAESAR 

Modern  Commentary  by  Philip 
Lawrence 

MACBETH 

Modern  Commentary  by  Flora 
Robson 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET  TWELFTH  NIGHT  ’ 

Modern  Commentary  by  W.  H.  Modern  Commentary  by  E.  Martin 

Auden  Browne  ' 

RICHARD  III  OTHELLO 

Modem  Commentary  by  Stuart  Modern  Commentary  by  John 

Vaughan  Houseman 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT  ^ 

Modern  Commentary  by .  Morris  Modern  Commentary  by  Esme  i 

Carnovsky  Church 

35c  per  volume 


HAMLET 

Modern  Commentary  by  Maurice 
Evans 

THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW 

Modern  Commentary  by  Margaret 
Webster 
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For  the  Study  of  Literature 

New  Guides  that  help  students  to  help  themselves 

For  each  of  the  six  books  in  OUR  READING  HERITAGE  series  (Grades  7*12) 
there  is  o  STUDENT’S  HANDBOOK 

— carefully  graded  and  tailored  to  the  teaching  objectives  for  each  grade 

— furnished  free  in  equal  quantity  with  each  purchased  copy  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  volume  of  OUR  READING  HERITAGE 

In  breadth,  in  depth,  in  practicality,  here  are  new  aids  to  learning  and  teach¬ 
ing  never  before  provided  in  a  literature  program.  Punched  for  insertion  in 
the  student's  notebook,  each  handbook  is  a  permanent  tool  for  learning  in 
each  grade  along  with  any  basic  textbook  in  literature. 
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COLLEGE  EDITION 
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teachers  and  students. 

142,000  •ntriet. 

$5.75  plain.  $6.75  thumb-indexed. 

Also  available  in  student  binding,  $3.95 
THE  WORLD  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
3L31  West  noth  Street,  Cleveland  2,  Ohio 
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Two  Poems  by  Jesse  Stuart 


SMALL  WONDER 

America,  when  1  was  born  I  found  you, 

And  when  I  sang  you  grew  into  my 
song; 

With  all  your  friendliness  and  warmth 
around  me 

You  made  my  singing  joyful,  loud  and 
strong. 

Your  rugged  hilltop  was  my  place  of 
birth. 

Your  Sandy  River  mine  since  life  began; 

The  upland  acres  of  your  fruitful 
earth 

I  plowed  and  hoed  before  I  was  a  man. 

Your  strength  is  in  my  heart,  my  brain 
and  blood; 

Your  water,  wind  and  soil  have 
nourished  me; 

Your  seasons’  winds  have  given  me  a 
mood. 

Your  wild  hawks’  freedom  taught  me 
to  be  free. 

I’m  product-of  and  moulded  from  your 
clay, 

Prolific  dirt  of  which  I  am  a  part; 

My  nights  are  living  things,  short  is 
my  day, 

Small  wonder  your  songs  grow  within 
my  heart. 

CONTRAST 

Sweetwater  valley  rich  with  loam 

Is  where  the  trees  grow  high; 

Early  they  rustle  lacy  leaves 

Against  the  sky. 

Sweetwater  valley’s  bony  cliffs 

Are  where  the  trees  leaf  late; 

Denuded,  starved,  deformed,  they 
strive 

Despite  their  fate. 
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MARX,  THE  NINETIES,  AND  THE  AMERICAN  MYTH 

Russel  B.  Nye 
Michigan  State  University 

Professor  Nye’s  paper  was  read  in  Chicago  at  the  1959  meeting  of  the  Literature  and 
Socie^  Section  of  the  M^ern  Language  Association. 


Of  the  two  great  upheavals  which 
disturbed  intellectual  patterns  in  the 
nineteenth  century  in  the  United  States, 
only  one  succeeded  in  naturalizing  it¬ 
self.  Darwinism,  (or  perhaps  Darwin- 
isticism)  so  penetrated  and  permeated 
American  thinking  by  1900  that  it 
seems  today  thoroughly  native.  Dar¬ 
winism  became  an  American  verity  and 
Marxism  did  not.  Americans  readily 
adjusted  their  sympathies,  ideals,  and 
needs  to  the  one  and  not  to  the  other. 

In  the  case  of  Darwinism,  we  know 
fairly  well  why  this  was  so.  Darwin¬ 
ism,  especially  in  its  economic  and 
socal  applications,  fitted  and  justified 
what  nineteenth  -  century  Americans 
were  already  doing  and  hoped  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  do.  Because  they  apparently 
provided  a  rationale  and  a  philosophy 
for  certain  practices  and  beliefs  already 
deeply  fixed  in  American  life,  ways 
were  soon  found  to  align  Darwinistic 
principles  with  traditional  American 
ideals  which  had  developed  out  of 
eighteenth-century  concepts  of  natural 
law,  and  out  of  orthodox  Christian 
concepts  of  individual  behavior  and 
social  responsibility.  This  half  of  the 
Darwinian-Marxian  story  is  familiar. 
It  is  the  other  half  with  which  this 
paper  is  concerned  —  that  is,  with  the 
reasons  why  Marxism  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  integrating  itf  c  If  with  the  main¬ 
stream  of  American  liberal  political 
thought.  There  were  several  excellent 


reasons  why  it  should  have  been,  if  not 
so  successful  perhaps  as  Darwinism, 
certainly  much  more  successful  than  it 
was. 

The  period  1860-1914  was  marked 
by  bitter  internecine  warfare,  a  sharp 
clash  of  economic  interests,  labor- 
employer  strife  of  an  especially  bloody 
nature,  frequent  recession  and  depres¬ 
sion,  and  violent  social  upheaval.  It 
provided  fertile  soil  for  the  nurture  of 
liberal,  radical,  or  even  revolutionary 
movements.  Marxism  arrived  in  the 
United  States  at  a  most  propitious  time, 
at  which  a  number  of  other  radical  re¬ 
form  movements  had  already  placed 
prevailing  political,  social,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  ideas  under  heavy  attack.  Until 
the  nineties,  Marxism  was  considered 
just  another  economic  theory,  sharing 
a  variety  of  targets  with  Granger, 
Populist,  Farmers  Alliance,  Christian 
Socialist,  and  other  reformers.  In  fact, 
it  is  often  impossible,  in  reading  the 
journals  of  the  period,  to  distinguish 
among  Marxism  and  others  of  such 
political  and  quasi-political  move¬ 
ments.  But  when  it  did  become  recog¬ 
nized,  Marx’s  attack  on  contemporary 
American  economic  theory  was  dcvas- 
tatingly  timed.  American  economic 
theorists  were  left  for  at  least  three 
decades  without  really  effective  and 
plausible  answers  to  the  Marxian 
critique;  they  found  some  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  true,  but  throughout  one 
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MARX,  THE  NINETIES,  AND  THE 

of  the  most  confused  and  embattled 
periods  in  American  social  history, 
American  economics  lacked  a  work¬ 
able  rationale. 

The  reasons  for  Marx’s  failure  (and 
Darwin’s  success)  on  American  soil  lay 
not  in  any  particular  set  of  economic 
or  political  situations.  The  plain  fact 
is  that  Marxism  ran  counter  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  firmly-established,  basic  precepts 
of  American  life.  It  could  never  adapt 
itself  to  the  deep  convictions  which  the 
majority  of  Americans  held  about 
themselves  and  their  society.  Marxism 
never  fitted  into  the  framework  of  the 
American  tradition,  nor  reconciled  itself 
to  an  American  political  habitat.  I 
should  like  to  suggest  four  ways  in 
which  it  did  not,  or  could  not,  so 
adapt. 

First  of  all,  Marxism  seemed  to  set 
itself  in  direct  opposition  to  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  American  traditions, 
that  is,  belief  in  the  worth  and  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  individual.  It  denied 
the  validity  of  Franklin’s  "Poor  Rich¬ 
ard’’  tradition  of  self-help  and  personal 
endeavor,  the  Canal  Boy  to  President, 
Log  Cabin  to  White  House,  Bobbin 
Boy  to  Steel  King  myth  which  had  long 
held  an  unshakeable  grip  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  imagination.*  'There  was  no  place 
in  the  Marxist  system  for  Horatio 
Alger’s  strong  and  steady  young  hero, 
bound  to  rise  from  rags  to  riches  by 
pluck,  not  luck.  True,  the  doors  of 
opportunity  were  no  longer  so  open  in 
the  late  nineteenth  century  as  they  had 

1.  See  Louis  B.  Wright,  "Franklin's  Legacy  to 

the  Gilded  Age,”  Virginia  Quarterly  Review 

XXII  (1946)  268-79;  and  Irvin  G.  Wyllie, 

The  Self-Made  Man  in  America  (New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  19)4)  for  extended  discussions. 


AMERICAN  MYTH 

once  been,  but  there  was  still  enough 
truth  in  the  legend  to  keep  it  flourish¬ 
ing.  The  American  people,  the  editor 
of  The  Nation  believed,  would  accept 
no  system  that  might  "kill  personal 
initiative.’’  The  Marxian  system  did 
not,  its  critics  felt,  fit  "with  the  needs 
of  human  nature  and  with  American 
ideals  and  ideas,”  since  it  was  "in  re¬ 
straint  of  human  initiative.”* 

There  was  general  agreement  among 
American  liberals  and  reformers  on  this 
point.  B.  O.  Flowers,  himself  a  socialist 
of  sorts,  believed  that  Americans  would 
always  reject  any  social  or  political 
system  which  "infringes  in  the  least  on 
the  liberty  of  the  individual  or  his 
initiative.”  Washington  Gladden,  the 
Ohio  preacher  who  became  a  pioneer 
in  the  labor  movement,  felt  that  "the 
socialistic  programme  leaves  so  little 
room  for  personal  liberty”  that  "ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  Anglo- 
Saxons  would  reject  it.”  Charles  Brad- 
leigh,  writing  in  the  North  American 
Review,  thought  that  since  Marxism 
"does  not  leave  intact  a  man’s  control 
over  himself  and  his  possessions,”  it 
was  "utterly  at  variance  with  individual 
liberty.”  Another  writer  in  the  same 
journal  explained  that  socialism,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  "enforced  equalization  of 
all,”  was  a  "denial  of  the  individual 
opportunity  to  excel,”  as  Alger’s  young 
heroes  and  some  of  their  real-life 

2.  "A  Propaganda  of  Socialism,”  Nation  LXXXI 
(October  5,  190))  292;  William  Starr  Myers, 
Socialism  and  American  Ideals  (Prinerton, 
1919)  22.  It  is  "essentially  un-American," 
Myers  continues,  since  it  violates  the  ideal 
of  "equality  of  opportunity  ...  for  each  in¬ 
dividual  to  work  out  or  achieve  his  or  her  own 
happiness." 


counterparts  were  doing  so  well.* 
Quotations  of  this  nature  could  be 
drawn  by  the  dozens  from  the  journals 
of  the  later  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  early  years  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth,"*  but  it  is  no  doubt  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  Yankee-Calvinist  Enlight- 
ment  belief,  that  the  individual  must 
be  responsible  for  his  own  moral,  polit¬ 
ical,  and  economic  well-being,  was  far 
too  strong  for  Marxism  to  penetrate. 
Franklin  and  Alger  successfully  stood 
off  Marx  and  Engels.  The  National 
Socialists  (non  -  Marxian)  and  the 
Georgist  Single-Taxers  carefully  made 
it  clear  that  their  brands  of  "social¬ 
ism”  promised  social  justice  while  pre¬ 
serving  individualism  in  the  time- 
honored  American  tradition.® 

Populists  and  Progressives  likewise 
harmonized  their  programs  of  social 
and  political  reform  with  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  individual  effort  in  much  the 
same  manner.  The  average  American, 
no  matter  how  incensed  he  might  be 
at  the  American  economic  system  in 
practice,  was  never  willing  to  surrender 
its  central  doctrine  of  individual  initia- 


3.  B.  O.  Flower,  "Is  Socialism  Desirable?” 

Arena  III  (May,  1891)  753-7;  Washington 
Gladden,  "Socialism  and  Unsocialism,”  Forum 
III  (March,  1887)  122-30;  Charles  Drad- 

leigh,  "Socialism;  Its  Fallacies  and  Dangers," 
North  American  Review  CXXX  (November, 
1883)  454-6;  Alexander  Winchell,  "Com¬ 
munism  in  the  United  States,”  North  American 
Review  CXXXVI  (November,  1883)  454-6. 

4.  "Dreams  of  Young  Socialists,"  Nation 
LXXXII  (March  8,  1900)  192-3.  "What  is 
Socialism?”  The  Outlook  LXXVIV  (Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1906)  10-11.  "Liberal  Socialism,” 
The  Independent  LV  (August  27,  15>03) 
2067-68.  "Why  I  am  Not  a  Socialist,”  Arena 
XXXVI  (October,  1906)  359-63. 

5.  See,  for  example,  Francis  Bellamy,  "The 
Tyranny  of  All  the  People,”  Arena  IV  (June, 
1891)  180-91;  and  Hamlin  Garland,  "A  New 
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tive  and  individual  responsibility  — 
which  was,  after  all,  the  vital  principle 
of  American  capitalism.  Wiliam  Jenn¬ 
ings  Bryan  no  doubt  reflected  the  views 
of  the  nineteenth-century  American 
liberal  reformer  when  he  rejected 
socialism,  of  any  variety,  because  "Tak¬ 
ing  man  as  we  find  him,  he  needs,  as 
individualists  believe,  the  spur  of 
competition  .  .  .  The  largest  and  broad¬ 
est  development  of  the  individual,  and 
hence  of  the  entire  population,  is  best 
secured  by  full  and  free  competition.”* 
With  this  point  of  view  Darwinian 
competitiveness  seemed  perfectly  com¬ 
patible. 

Second,  Marxian  socialism  ran  count¬ 
er  to  the  traditional  American  feeling 
of  detachment  from  Europe,  to  the 
United  States’  historical  sense  of  sep¬ 
arateness.  The  belief  that  America  was 
different  from  Europe,  inherently  so, 
and  much  better  off  so,  had  been  a 
powerful  element  in  the  development 
of  American  thought  since  1750;  to  a 
nineteenth-century  American  "Euro¬ 
peanization,”  (a  recurrent  term  in  the 
contemporary  political  vocabulary) 
was  something  to  be  avoided  at  all 


Declaration  of  Rights.”  ibid..  Ill  (May,  1890) 
157-84.  For  examples  of  how  the  Single- 
Taxers  wrestled  with  the  problem  of  blending 
the  cooperative  idea  with  individualistic  prin¬ 
ciples,  read  Altona  Chapman,  "Socialism  and 
Individualism  Harmoniz^,”  Arena  X  (1894) 
623-27,  and  Frances  Milne,  "Individual  Free¬ 
dom  and  Social  Well-being,”  ibid.,  632-36. 
C.  Osborne  Ward,  leader  of  the  Brooklyn 
section  of  the  Marxist  International  Working¬ 
men's  Association,  explained  the  orthodox 
socialist  position  in  "Individualism  versus 
Socialism,"  The  Socialist,  May  27,  1876. 

6.  "Individualism  versus  Socialism,"  Century 
Magazine  LXXXI  (April.  1906)  856-59.  For 
the  socialists’  reply,  see  'Thomas  Will,  "Indi¬ 
vidualism  through  Socialism,”  Arena  XXXVI 
(October,  1906)  359-63. 
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costs.  The  United  States,  as  Samuel 
Tilden  expressed  it  in  1871,  must  for¬ 
ever  shun  "the  ideas  of  corrupt  societies 
of  the  old  world  and  ail  the  ills  they 
produced.”  Since  Europe  was  filled  with 
"germs  nursed  in  its  monarchies  which 
might  produce  contagion,”  and  since 
Marxian  socialism  was  of  course 
European,  it  was  to  be  kept  at  a 
distance.  It  was  a  product  of  "a  type  of 
decadent  civilization  still  prevalent  on 
the  G)ntinent  of  Europe,”  especially  in 
Germany,  which  produced  "the  poorest 
politicians  in  the  world.”^ 

Lawrence  Gronlund,  who  made  per¬ 
haps  the  most  intelligent  effort  of  the 
era  to  correlate  socialism  and  Amer¬ 
ican  conditions,  put  his  finger  squarely 
on  the  center  of  the  problem.  "Work¬ 
ers  of  the  World,  Unite!”  he  wrote, 
really  meant  nothing  to  the  American 
worker.  There  was  neither  necessity 
nor  desire  for  Americans  to  unite  with 
anybody;  in  fact,  if  Marxism  were  ever 
to  be  successful  in  the  United  States,  he 
believed,  it  must  completely  and  de¬ 
liberately  avoid  Europe.  "We  can 
realize  socialism  here  without  asking 
others,”  he  told  the  Marxists,  "and 
therefore  ought  to  go  to  work  and  do  it, 
without  considering  others.”  To  do 
otherwise  would  place  socialism  "in  a 
radically  wrong  position  from  an 
American  standpoint.”* 

The  taint  of  foreignness,  the  uneasy 
feeling  that  Marxism  was  touched  too 
much  with  Europe,  clung  to  it  always. 
None  of  the  hard-core  American  Marx- 

7.  Winchell,  op.  ch.,  437;  Myers,  op.  tit.,  35,  43. 

8.  "Natioiujism,"  Arena  I  (January,  1890)  153- 

65. 
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ists  were  able  to  make  socialism  seem 
American;  indeed,  a  good  many  of 
them  failed  to  see  Gronlund’s  point 
at  all.  Marxists  continued  to  use 
European  terms  and  concepts  to  appeal 
to  a  nation  which  at  least  a  century 
earlier  had  separated  itself  psycholog¬ 
ically  from  Europe,  which  considered 
itself  completely  different  from  Europe, 
and  which  was  determined  to  maintain 
both  the  separation  and  the  difference. 
As  a  result,  Gronlund  concluded,  they 
"committed  a  fearful  blunder  and 
created  the  greatest  stumbling  block  in 
the  way  of  their  success.” 

That  Marxian  socialism  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  foreign  movement,  led 
by  foreign-born,  was  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  impediment  to  its  accepta.Ke 
by  liberals  in  the  United  States.  The 
wave  of  racism,  of  course,  was  at  its 
highest  in  the  country  during  the  late 
nineteenth  century.  John  Fiske,  J.  W. 
Burgess,  and  H.  B.  Adams  were  evolv¬ 
ing  racist-nationalist  theories  of  history. 
Racist  theories  of  men  such  as  Madi¬ 
son  Grant,  T.  Lothrop  Stoddard,  and 
Josiah  Strong  enjoyed  wide  popularity. 
There  was  a  real  fear  that  the  swelling 
tide  of  foreign  migration  into  the 
United  States  might  well  destroy  Amer¬ 
ican  society  as  it  then  existed  (as  even 
young  Woodrow  Wilson  once  won¬ 
dered)  while  Marxism,  many  believed, 
might  provide  the  means  by  which  it 
was  accomplished.* 

As  The  Independent  pointed  out  in 
1903,  it  appeared  that  Marxian  social- 

9.  For  general  accounts  of  racism  in  American 

thought,  see  Stow  Persons,  American  Minds 

(New  York,  1958)  276-304,  or  Ralph  H. 

Gabriel,  The  Course  of  American  Democratic 

Thought  (New  York,  1940)  341-55. 
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ists  in  the  United  States  were  "de¬ 
scended  from  generations  of  peasants 
or  artisans  who  have  been  bullied  and 
kicked  around  by  their  social  betters 
until  all  the  ideas  that  normally  go 
with  a  manly  independence  of  character 
have  been  extinguished.”  How  could 
such  "masses  of  foreign  and  immi¬ 
grants,”  who  knew  "almost  as  little 
about  the  language  as  they  do  about 
the  political  institutions  of  this  nation,” 
and  who  were  "not  yet  rid  of  their 
hereditary  misconceptions  of  freedom,” 
be  trusted  with  the  processes  and  goals 
of  democracy Did  it  not  seem  that 
Marxism,  springing  from  this  source, 
threatened  the  existence  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  way?^® 

The  "foreignness”  of  Marxism  was 
a  constant  theme  in  political  discus¬ 
sions  of  it  after  1890.  One  commen¬ 
tator,  for  example,  wrote  in  1883  that 
socialism  "was  propagated  by  frequent 
fresh  importations  of  foreign-born  — 
chiefly  Germans  —  representatives  of 
the  International  Society  .  .  .,  tramping 
incendiaries  who  call  upon  their  agents 
to  apply  the  torch  to  the  edifice  of 
American  society.”  The  man  in  the 
street  believed  that  Edward  Bellamy 
(who  was  not  a  Marxist)  thought  of 
a  socialist  as  "a  mysterious  sort  of 
desperado,  reputed  to  infest  the  dark 
places  of  Europe,”  while  the  very 


10.  "Socialism,”  The  Independent  LV  (August 
27,  1903)  2067;  "A  Propaganda  of  S<Kialism, 
The  Nation  LXXI  (October  5,  1905)  273. 
See  also  J.  Coleman  Adams,  "Is  America 
Europeanizing?”  Forum  IV  (October,  1897) 
190-3. 

11.  Winchell,  op.  cit.,  437.  Peri  Ander,  "Our 
Foreign  Immigration,”  A»ena  II  (April, 
1890)  271;  Introduction  to  G.  B.  Shaw, 
Socialism  The  Fabian  Essays  (Boston,  1884); 
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name,  William  Dean  Howells  agreed, 
"suggests  the  red  flag,  all  manner  of 
sexual  novelties,  and  an  abusive  tone 
about  God  and  religion.”  It  was  not  ac¬ 
cidental,  wrote  another,  that  the  great 
majority  of  names  on  Socialist  party 
rolls  "denote  foreign  or  Continental 
European,  as  contrasted  with  American 
or  British  origin,”  from  countries 
"where  the  Christian-Jewish  religion 
and  English  Common  Law”  did  not 
obtain.” 

It  did  little  good  for  foreign-born 
leaders  such  as  John  Peter  Altgeld  to 
protest  that  the  implied  connections 
among  immigrants,  Marxism,  and  anti- 
Americanism  was  spurious.”  The  fact 
was  that  after  1890  between  96%  and 
98%  of  the  membership  of  the  Social¬ 
ist  Labor  Party  was  foreign  bom,  and 
that  a  good  many  immigrant  socialists 
deliberately  resisted  assimilation.  Fried¬ 
rich  Engels,  who  recognized  this, 
warned  socialist  leaders  in  the  United 
States  that  they  must  become  fully 
Americanized  as  soon  as  possible. 
"They  will  have  to  doff  every  remnant 
of  their  foreign  garb,”  he  wrote. 
"They  will  have  to  become  out-and-out 
Americans.  They  cannot  expect  the 
Americans  to  come  to  them.””  Only 
a  few,  however,  heeded  his  advice.  To 
the  average  American,  liberal  or  con- 

Joseph  Dorfman,  The  Economic  Mind  in 
American  Civilization  (New  York,  1946) 
III;  152;  Myers,  op.  cit.,  35. 

12.  "The  Immigrant’s  Answer,”  Forum  VIII 
(1899-90)  684-84.  See  also  "Blunders  about 
Immigration,”  The  Independent  LV  (August 
27,  1903)  2064-66. 

13.  Morris  Hillquit,  History  of  Socialism  in  the 
United  States  (New  York,  1910)  193-94; 
Theodore  Draper,  The  Roots  of  American 
Communism  (New  York,  1957)  32. 
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s«rvative,  Marxism  remained  unassimi¬ 
lated,  European,  incompatible  with 
both  the  American  sense  of  nationalism 
and  its  sense  of  separateness. 

Marxism  also  ran  counter  to  a  fourth 
deep-laid  American  tradition  —  respect 
for  individuality  and  dislike  of  class 
differentiation.  The  Marxian  analysis 
of  society  never  suited  the  American 
scene,  nor  the  American’s  image  of  his 
own  society.  Marx’s  appeal  to  class 
consciousness  was  couched  in  terms  of 
a  much  more  rigid,  authoritarian,  and 
hierarchial  society;  Americans,  even 
second-generation  Americans,  never 
really  understood  what  Marxists  meant 
when  they  talked  about  classes.'*  'The 
American  idea  of  an  ordered  equality 
had  been  too  well  established  in  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  American  thought  since  the 
eighteenth  century.  Marx  and  Engels 
both  remarked  that  the  United  States 
had  skipped  the  feudal  stage  of  society 
in  its  development,  but  neither  they 
nor  any  of  the  American  Marxists  ever 
explored  the  implications  of  this 
shrewd  observation  and  its  relation  to 
the  American  concept  of  class  relation¬ 
ships.  So-called  "right  wing’’  socialists 
usually  avoided  mention  of  "class  con¬ 
flict’’  altogether;  one  group,  for  that 
matter,  suggested  in  1909  that  "accept¬ 
ance  of  the  class  struggle"  should  not 

14.  Note,  for  example,  the  Progressive  Party  plat¬ 
form  of  1924,  itself  judged  by  many  as  a 
"radical"  document,  which  specifically  op¬ 
posed  the  concept  of  political  "class"  as  "un¬ 
democratic  and  unAmerican  —  repugnant  to 
democratic  ideals  and  to  all  American  aspira¬ 
tions.”  Quoted  in  Belle  and  Fola  LaFollette. 
Robert  U^,  LaFollette  (New  York,  1953) 
II:  1104. 

15.  Kipnis,  op.  cit.,  56,  295.  See  also  "Socialism 
and  Socialism,”  The  Independent  LVII 
(December,  1904)  465-68,  and  Henry  Frank. 


be  made  a  part  of  socialist  doctrine  at 
all.  "Class  consciousness,"  it  explained, 
was  the  "idol  of  narrow-mind^,  dog¬ 
matic,  pseudo-scientific  socialists  of  the 
orthodox  type,”  a  doctrine  not  fitted 
to  the  contemporary  American  scene.'* 

Marxian  language  itself,  therefore, 
to  the  great  puzzlement  of  many 
Marxist  leaders,  alienated  and  antag¬ 
onized  the  very  people  in  the  United 
States  to  whom  it  appealed  in  Europe, 
for  in  their  effort  to  make  Americans 
class  conscious,  they  were  trying  to 
divert  the  course  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  streams  of  American  thought. 
'The  prevailing  idea  of  equality  among 
equals,  buttressed  by  Calvinism,  laissez- 
faire  capitalism,  the  frontier  heritage, 
and  the  whole  apparatus  of  nine¬ 
teenth-century  Romantic  philosophy, 
was  too  strong  to  be  shaken.** 

Marxist  leaders  and  philosophers 
also  failed  to  recognize  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  political  personality  is  pragmatic 
and  eclectic.  Apierican  political  move¬ 
ments,  successful  or  even  successfully 
unsuccessful  (such  as  Populism),  have 
always  emphasized  the  immediate  and 
the  practical  over  the  ultimate  and 
theoretical.  Theory  never  held  a  high 
place  in  American  nineteenth-century 

"The  Meaning  of  the  Invasion  of  European 
Socialism,”  Arena  XXXVIII  (September, 
1907)  277-84. 

16.  As  William  Z.  Foster  later  pointed  out  in 
his  History  of  the  Communist  Parti  (New 
York,  1952)  25,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
"free  the  minds  of  the  workers  from  the 
many  Jeffersonian,  bourgeois,  agrarian  il¬ 
lusions  which  persisted  with  particular  stub¬ 
bornness  among  them,”  and  the  early 
Marxists  never  succeeded  in  doing  it. 
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politics  —  Debs,  George,  Bryan,  Don¬ 
nelly,  and  others  like  them  were  emi¬ 
nently  practical  men  who  often  said 
interchangeable  things.  The  American 
reformer  and  radical  have  both  ever 
been  willing  to  accept  those  parts  of 
mutually  exclusive  systems  which  were 
most  useful  to  them,  all  the  while  re¬ 
jecting  others  less  so.  Marxist  leaders 
were  plainly  baffled  by  the  incon¬ 
sistency  of  American  radical-liberal 
politics,  its  monumental  lack  of  interest 
in  theory,  its  faith  in  ad  hoc  improvisa¬ 
tion,  and  its  ability  to  pick  and  choose 
at  will  among  competing  hypotheses. 
In  compensation,  many  Marxists  took 
refuge  in  theoretical  consistency,  mak¬ 
ing  orthodoxy  more  important  than 
results,  thereby  contributing  more  than 
ever  to  the  detachment  from  American 
reality  from  which  they  already  suf¬ 
fered.  Engels  once  remarked  that 
Americans  were  "frightfully  dense  the¬ 
oretically”  and  "almost  wholly  matter- 
of-fact”  in  their  political  thinking.  Few 
if  any  of  his  American  followers  were 
able  to  profit  from  his  acute  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  American  political  per¬ 
sonality. 

As  a  result,  almost  all  of  the  native 
American  socialist  leaders,  such  as 
Eugene  Debs  or  Victor  Berger  or  J.  A. 
Wayland,  who  were  Marxists  when 
they  felt  like  it  or  needed  to  be,  were 

17.  Debs  refused  to  believe  in  the  imminence  of 
revolution,  the  need  for  proletarian  dictator¬ 
ship,  or  the  Third  International.  He  ignored 
Marxist  doctrines  and  paid  little  attention 
to  theory,  focusing  his  attention  on  immedi¬ 
ate  problems  and  practical  issues;  though  he 
talked  about  "the  class  struggle"  it  is  clear 
that  he  did  not  mean  by  the  term  what  the 
Marxists  meant.  See  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr., 
Writings  and  Speeches  of  Eugene  Debs 
(New  York,  1948),  and  Ray  Ginger’s  excel- 
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eventually  drummed  out  of  the  social¬ 
ist  ranks  as  "individualists,”  a  favorite 
term  of  reproach  among  orthodox 
Marxists.  Native  American  leadership 
for  Marxism  was  thus  made  unavail¬ 
able,  at  the  precise  time  it  was  most 
necessary  and  would  have  been  most 
effective.”  For  the  "individualistic” 
socialist  the  true  Marxist  had  little 
patience.  The  refusal  of  the  famous 
"native  American”  Section  Twelve,  of 
the  International  Workingmen’s  As¬ 
sociation  in  New  York  City,  to  hew  to 
the  line,  led  eventually  to  its  expulsion 
for  deviationism.  Other  native  liberal 
movements  fared  no  better  with  strict 
Marxists.  De  Leon  thought  Populism 
"one  of  the  most  conservative  and  even 
retrograde  attempts  ever  recorded  in 
the  history  of  economic  revolution;” 
Marx  called  Henry  George’s  plan 
nothing  more  than  "a  bourgeois  polit¬ 
ical  economy  .  .  .  ,a  last  attempt  to  save 
the  capitalist  regime.”** 

At  the  same  time,  the  majority  of 
American  radical  and  liberal  leaders 
considered  the  Marxists  far  too  rigid, 
demanding,  and  removed  from  reality. 
There  were  a  few  half-hearted  attempts 
on  the  part  of  native  groups,  such  as 
Bellamy’s  National  S^ialists  or  the 
Chicago  Populists,  to  cooperate  with 
the  Marxists,  always  without  satis- 

lent  biography.  The  Bending  Cross  (New 
Brunswick,  1949),  for  a  discussion  of  Debs’ 
ideas.  His  own  essay,  "Socialist  Ideals,"  Arena 
XL  (November,  1W8)  430-35,  is  a  good 
source.  Wayland,  who  tried  to  "Yankeefy" 
Marx,  published  The  Appeal  to  Reason,  a 
journal  which  reached  a  circulation  of  600,000 
by  1912.  For  an  estimate,  see  H.  H.  Quint, 
"Julius  A.  Wayland,”  Mississippi  Valley 
Historical  Review  XXXV  (March,  1949) 
585-606. 

18.  Dorfman,  op  cit.,  111:148. 
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Hillquit,  who  urged  that  the  movement 
must  "change  its  methods  and  modes  of 
action”  to  fit  "the  influence  of  changing 
social  conditions  and  growing  economic 
knowledge”  in  America,  got  nowhere.*® 
Churchmen  such  as  Washington  Glad¬ 
den,  W.  D.  P.  Bliss,  or  George  Herron, 
who  were  at  least  semi-socialist  in  their 
views,  joined  social-action  reform 
groups.  B.  O.  Flower,  for  example,  in 
1894,  sponsored  an  organization  with 
the  wonderfully  American  name  of  The 
Union  for  Practical  Progress,  which 
took  in  anyone  of  any  faith,  creed,  or 
ideology  who  wanted  to  work  for  "love 
and  justice,”  whatever  their  inconsist¬ 
encies  or  unorthodoxies.**  It  was  this 
kind  of  pragmatic  effort,  which  re¬ 
appeared  shortly  in  the  Progressive 
movement  —  both  the  Roosevelt  and 
LaFollette  varieties  —  to  which  Marx¬ 
ism  in  the  United  States  could  never 
adapt. 

In  these  ways  Marxism  seemed  to 
run  counter  to  the  American  myth,  as 
the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twen¬ 
tieth  century  conceived  it.  What  Marx 
had  done  was  to  turn  the  orthodox 
factory  results.**  The  majority  of  Amer¬ 
ican  reformers,  both  in  and  out  of 
politics,  were  overwhelmingly  con¬ 
cerned  with  practical  measures  for 
specific  ends,  ^ialists  such  as  Morris 

19.  See  C.  M.  Destler,  American  Radicalism 
1865-1901  (New  London,  Conn.,  1946),  162- 
212;  and  G.  H.  Knoles,  "Populism  and 
Socialism  .  .  .”  Pacific  Historical  Review  XII 
(September,  1943)  296-310.  The  conflict 
between  Marxists  and  midwestern  progressives 
is  described  in  Russel  B.  Nye,  Midwestern 
Progressive  Politics  (East  Lansing,  Michigan, 


AMERICAN  MYTH 

"labor  theory”  of  value,  accepted 
almost  as  gospel  by  American  economic 
theorists  since  Mill,  against  itself  by 
showing  that  it  was  apparently  the 
chief  basis  for  the  capitalistic  exploita- 
ton  of  labor.  His  argument  seemed  to 
be  logically  plausible,  and  —  in  the 
midst  of  widespread  depression  and 
economic  suffering  —  virtually  un¬ 
answerable.  Until  such  time  as  the 
guardians  of  American  economic  theory 
could  frame  a  detailed  and  cohesive 
counterattack,  they  used  the  deep- 
seated  American  belief  in  self-reliance, 
isolation,  nativism,  and  equality  to 
stave  off  the  Marxist-socialist  offensive. 

By  approximately  1910,  American 
economists  had  succeeded  in  evolving  a 
refurbished  theory  of  capitalism  which 
gave  them  the  effective  answer  to  Marx 
they  sought.  They  replaced  the  labor 
theory  of  value  by  the  theory  of  value 
as  "marginal  utility,”  introduced  a  new 
concept  of  "marginal  productivity”  to 
provide  a  share-and-share-alike  theory 
of  production,  and  used  the  new 
"quantity  theory”  of  money  to  explain, 
as  they  previously  could  not,  the  old 
cycle  of  boom  and  bust  which  Marx 
had  found  so  vulnerable.  This  new  con¬ 
cept  of  capitalism  was  not  without  its 
critics,  of  course,  but  in  this  new  body 
of  theory  Marxism  played  no  part. 

1951)  Chapter  VII. 

20.  Dorfman,  op.  cit.,  111:327. 

21.  See  Thomas  Will,  "The  City  Union  for 
Practical  Progress,”  Arena  X  (1894)  263- 
73;  and  "How  to  Organize  the  Union  for 
Practical  Progress,”  ibid.,  XII  (1895) 
59-67. 
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The  following  paper  was  prepared  to  meet  an  emergency  when  a  scheduled 
speaker  at  the  general  session  of  the  annual  meeting  of  The  National  Council  of  the 
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tions  from  that  pamphlet  are  here  reproduced  with  the  kind  permission  of  the  publishers. 
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Recent  decades  have  seen  one  revolu¬ 
tion  after  another  in  language,  in  our 
thinking  about  it,  in  our  learning  to 
work  with  it,  in  the  tools  we  now  have 
for  teaching  it.  Some  of  these  revolu¬ 
tions  are  due  in  part  to  teachers  of 
English,  and  English  teachers  are  today 
showing  rather  remarkable  zeal  to  com¬ 
prehend  these  revolutions,  and  to  turn 
them  to  the  more  successful  teaching 
of  our  native  tongue,  to  the  more  ade¬ 
quate  meeting  of  a  new  day  for  which 
many  are  finding  the  techniques  and 
understandings  of  an  earlier  day  in¬ 
adequate. 

These  revolutions  are  more  pervasive 
than  they  may  have  seemed  to  us  as 
we  lived  through  them  and  absorbed 
them  with  our  morning  grapefruit  and 
our  afternoon  relief  that  the  last  class 
is  over.  At  least  they  are  more  inclusive 
than  I  had  recognized  them  to  be  until 
I  deliberately  counted  one  by  one  my 
blessings,  or  my  bludgeonings,  as  you 
elect  to  term  them.  Perhaps  I  may 
count  them  over  with  you,  and  in 
doing  so  I  shall  unblushingly  lean  upon 
a  little  book  I  recently  prepared  for  the 
Rinehart  pamphlet  series  called  Think¬ 
ing  About  Language  —  I  mention  this 
so  that  if  you  ever  encounter  this  work 
you  will  know  that  any  similarity  be¬ 
tween  the  two  is  not  coincidental  at  all. 


It  is  just  plain  cribbing  and  destitution 
of  mind  —  on  the  analogy  of  suicide, 
what  you  might  call,  suiplagiarism. 

The  first  revolution  occurred  in 
etymology,  in  our  notion  of  where 
language  came  from,  and  what  has 
happened  to  languages  after  they  got 
started.  In  a  way,  we  have  all  absorbed 
this  knowledge;  I  find  it  comes  as  a 
surprise  to  most  modern  teachers  that 
as  late  as  two  centuries  ago  scholars 
argued  not  as  to  whether  (jod  gave 
man  language  as  a  single  act,  but 
whether  he  bestowed  the  gift  on  the 
plains  of  Chaldea  or  somewhere  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Although  teachers  know 
the  story  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  and 
how  the  Lord  confounded  the  languages 
of  the  builders,  they  assume  that  this 
picture  of  the  builders  vanishing  in  all 
directions  and  taking  their  confounded 
languages  with  them,  is  only  a  sort  of 
handsome  trope  reflecting  language 
dispersal,  and  need  not  be  interpreted 
literally.  Modern  teachers  know  that 
however  languages  got  that  way,  they 
appear  to  us  in  great  language  families, 
that  English  is  one  of  the  members  of 
the  most  influential  of  all  these  groups 
of  language,  the  Indo-European.  They 
know  that  whether  language  arose  from 
imitating  bow-wow’s,  or  pooh-pooh’s, 
or  boo-hoo’s,  or  whether  language  came 
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not  from  imitation  but  almost  spon¬ 
taneously  from  man’s  longing  and  grew 
because  he  had  memory  and  attention 
span,  a  knowledge  of  how  language  has 
grown  promotes  an  understanding  of 
it,  and  even  helps  students  to  learn  it. 

Are  teachers  taking  advantage  of  this 
information.?  Are  we  in  the  words  of 
our  keynote  speaker,  "meeting  the  chal¬ 
lenge.?’’  I  need  not  tell  you  that  there 
is  a  challenge,  that  a  falling-out  with 
our  neighbors  abroad  will  lead  to  fall¬ 
out  in  our  own  front  yard,  that  even  the 
advancement  of  technology  relies  upon 
communication,  and  that  communica¬ 
tion  is  our  business.  Here  is  a  great 
body  of  exciting  knowledge,  knowledge 
that  can  have  all  the  enchantment  of  a 
game  for  young  learners,  how  words 
descend  from  earlier  words,  shifting  in 
form  and  meaning,  scintillating  in  the 
amazing  phantasmagoria  that  is  the 
history  of  language,  a  tale  that  has  the 
magic  of  a  fairy  story  and  the  sweep 
of  time  and  the  depth  of  human  kind. 
Are  we  using  these  powerful  and 
fascinating  tools  that  have  been  put  into 
our  hands .?  To  a  degree  we  are,  and  ap¬ 
parently  more  and  more.  When  I  was  an 
undergraduate  I  was  told  that  I  would 
do  well  to  study  Latin  because  English 
had  borrowed  from  it.  That  was  good 
advice  so  far  as  it  went,  but  nobody 
suggested  to  me  that  I  ought  to  study 
the  growth  of  the  English  language, 
too,  because  our  minds  and  our  cul¬ 
tural  beings  are  enshrined  in  it,  or  that 
studying  language  as  civilization’s  es¬ 
sential  tool  was  any  of  my  business. 

This  is  changing;  I  take  it  that  any 
college  department  of  English  that  does 
not  these  days  suggest  something  of  the 


sort  to  its  students  is  an  outdated  de¬ 
partment.  More  courses  are  being  taught 
in  vocabulary,  and  more  of  them  now 
make  use  of  etymology;  these  courses 
have  become  something  more  than 
juggling  prefixes  and  suffixes,  although 
that  legerdemain  can  have  its  use.  Eng¬ 
lish  courses  in  the  secondary  schools 
and  freshman  English  courses  in  college 
are  making  more  of  language  as  lan¬ 
guage,  but  few  of  them  as  yet  make 
much  of  the  materials  from  etymology. 
For  instance,  I  know  not  one  popular 
textbook  that  has  in  it  even  a  brief  list 
of  Indo-European  bases,  and  I  should 
doubt,  on  the  basis  of  my  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance,  that  there  are  in  the  room  a 
half  dozen  people  who  could  give  me 
on  demand  a  half  dozen  bases  in  Indo- 
European.  I  believe  we  should  all  be 
able  to  do  at  least  this;  we  should  find 
our  teaching  more  fun  and  our  students 
would  find  us  more  exciting  if  we  could. 
I  would  doubt,  also,  that  there  are  many 
people  in  the  room  who  have  volun¬ 
tarily  gone  to  the  dictionaries  and  have 
worked  out  the  history  and  growth  of 
one  single  word  from  Indo-European 
to  modern  English,  but  we  would  all 
be  better  teachers  if  we  would  do  so. 
If  we  are  to  make  the  teaching  of  Eng¬ 
lish  a  personal  affair  we  must  make  the 
English  language  a  personal  experience, 
and  a  nodding  acquaintance  with  its 
progenitors  is  a  natural  part  of  the  ex¬ 
perience,  a  sort  of  linguistic  PTA  meet¬ 
ing,  in  which  we  come  to  know  the 
children  through  the  parents. 

The  revolution,  the  upsetting  of  our 
notions  as  to  where  language  came 
from  and  how  it  has  grown,  is  pretty 
well  complete.  Of  course  details  re- 
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main  to  be  fought  over;  for  example, 
the  solving  of  the  mystery  of  Hittite 
has  given  us  a  new  language,  Indo- 
Hittite,  which  may  be  an  ancestor  of 
Indo-European,  but  the  principles  are 
now  well  understood  and  the  main 
lines  of  the  revolution  apparently  laid 
down.  Some  of  the  revolutions,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  yet  violently  in  pro¬ 
gress,  although  they  are  not  the  less 
exciting  for  that.  Among  these  is  the 
explosion  in  our  notions  of  the  nature 
of  meaning,  which  is  leading  us  also 
to  new  concepts  of  the  meaning  of 
nature. 

This  all  started  with  two  English 
professors,  as  much  as  with  anybody — 
English  both  in  their  profession  and 
their  birth,  I.  A.  Richards  and  C.  K. 
Ogden.  Like  many  of  us,  they  were 
born  into  a  world  which  supposed  that 
words  have  meaning,  but  they  changed 
all  that.  They  say  that  words  have  ref¬ 
erents  and  that  they  serve  as  symbols 
to  call  up  meaning,  that  the  meaning, 
whatever  it  is,  remains  in  us,  not  in  the 
word.  This  revolution  has  been  well 
publicized,  partly  through  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  general  semanticists,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  I  shall  do  little  to  describe  it, 
but  just  .to  be  sure  we  are  standing  on 
common  ground  here,  I  might  offer  an 
example.  Suppose  I  pronounce  the 
syllables,  Nick  Hook.  These  words  have 
a  referent,  the  executive  secretary  of 
this  organization;  we  all  agree  as  to 
who  the  referent  of  these  words  is,  but 
we  do  not  know,  just  from  the  words, 
what  he  is.  They  do  not  tell  us  whether 
he  helps  doddering  elderly  ladies  across 
muddy  streets  or  purloins  lollypops 
from  squalling  children.  The  words 


have  a  referent,  but  little  meaning.  If 
now  I  change  the  use  of  these  words, 
and  say,  "What  the  NCTE  needs  is 
just  one  more  Nick  Hook  as  executive 
secretary,”  the  words  stimulate  a  sense 
of  meaning,  although  different  mean¬ 
ings  for  each  of  us.  For  instance,  it  is 
conceivable  that  somebody  in  the  room 
thinks  that  Nick  has  been  a  bad  sec¬ 
retary,  that  the  NCTE  is  a  nefarious 
organization,  that  one  more  bad  sec¬ 
retary  would  wreck  it  completely,  and 
that  this  is  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  desired.  This  is  certainly  not  what 
I  would  mean  by  the  words;  I  trust  I 
need  not  say  that  I  should  mean  quite 
the  opposite,  but  my  point  is  that  the 
meaning  is  in  me  and  you  and  every¬ 
body,  not  in  the  words  themselves.  We 
are  the  reservoirs  of  meaning,  and  the 
word  is  a  sort  of  dipper  with  which  we 
dip  up  meaning,  but  when  we  dip  we 
dip  into  ourselves,  each  man  getting  his 
own  dipperful  which  is  different  from 
all  other  dipperfuls,  even  though  the 
word  and  the  referent  remain  constant. 

Of  course,  practically,  words  have  a 
sort  of  meaning,  at  least  if  you  define 
meaning  as  an  approximation  of  what 
a  word  can  be  expected  to  call  up  in 
the  bulk  of  the  users  of  the  language. 
Language  works  by  our  agreements 
rather  than  our  disagreements  about  it; 
our  experience  with  words  is  so  vast, 
and  we  have  done  so  much  —  most  of 
it  unconscious  —  to  order  and  gen¬ 
eralize  this  experience,  that  we  can  use 
words  as  though  we  all  agree  as  to  what 
they  mean  and  what  they  are  good  for. 
On  that  ill-founded  though  useful  as¬ 
sumption  mankind  makes  laws,  and 
enforces  them,  builds  houses  and  sells 
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them,  proposes  marriage,  and  discusses 
God.  We  live  by  a  world  of  meaning 
which  has  no  real  foundation  outside 
ourselves. 

Thus  we  communicate  by  the  over¬ 
lapping  areas  of  our  meanings,  but  we 
do  not  always  rely  only  on  the  over¬ 
lappings.  Words  can  cause  fights  as 
well  as  friendships.  Suppose  I  say, 
"Professor  Snicklepoof Oh,  yes,  quite 
a  radical  thinker.”  By  this  I  may  mean 
to  compliment  the  professor  by  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  quality  of  his  mind 
recalls  the  etymology  of  the  word,  Latin 
radix,  root.  He  goes  to  the  roots  of 
things.  Or  I  may  mean,  presumably 
because  Professor  Snicklepoof  goes  to 
the  roots  of  things,  that  he  is  startlingly 
original  and  thus  evolves  ideas  other 
thinkers  would  miss.  If  I  use  the  phrase 
"radical  thinker”  only  in  the  presence 
of  those  who  will  understand  my  im¬ 
plications,  all  may  be  well.  But  to  some 
people  radical  can  imply  no  good.  To 
them  it  suggests  a  dangerous  person, 
different  from  the  norm  in  a  sub¬ 
versive  way,  and  probably  unpatriotic, 
blasphemous,  and  immoral. 

This  uncertainty  of  meaning  can  lead 
to  private  differences  or  international 
disaster.  Most  such  misunderstandings 
are  unintentional,  but  the  ambiguous 
use  of  words  can  be  deliberate.  Poets 
get  some  of  their  best  effects  by  studied 
ambiguity.  Andrew  Marvell  wrote. 

The  grave’s  a  fine  and  private 
place. 

But  none,  I  think,  do  there 
embrace. 

Here  private  has  overtones.  Certainly 
the  grave  is  private;  the  occupant  is 
alone  with  the  worms.  Not  a  secluded 


canoe  in  the  shade  of  the  willows,  not 
a  parked  car  on  a  lonely  road,  not  a 
dim-lit  sofa  after  the  parents  have  gone 
to  bed  can  supply  such  privacy  as  does 
the  grave,  and  Marvell  suggests  that  no 
one  puts  his  grave  to  such  uses  as 
privacy  sometimes  promotes.  This 
studied  ambiguity  of  language  is  pro¬ 
viding  us  with  a  whole  new  school  of 
subtle  poets  and  a  school  of  even  more 
subtle,  not  to  say  double-talking  dip¬ 
lomats,  but  the  question  remains:  How 
do  words  "mean”.^ 

We  have  had  theories,  of  late,  and 
I  shall  mention  two,  partly  because 
they  may  seem  to  be  as  contradictory  as 
possible,  and  partly  because  they  may 
yet  prove  to  be  complementary.  The 
first  is  that  of  binary  choices,  a  theory 
which  stems  from  specialists  who  are 
not  students  of  language  at  all  in  the 
sense  that  philologists  are  students  of 
language,  from  neurologists  and  com¬ 
munications  engineers.  This  theory 
rests  upon  a  new  notion  of  mind,  that 
neurons  are  electrical  conductors  which 
can  make  yes-or-no  decisions  and  that 
these  decisions  can  grow  from  the  ap¬ 
parently  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory 
results  of  previous  yes-or-no  decisions. 
To  see  how  this  theory  works,  let  us 
consider  the  traditional  problem  of  the 
child  touching  a  hot  stove.  The  neurons 
report  pain;  to  us  there  seem  to  be 
various  possible  solutions,  to  draw  back 
the  finger,  smash  the  stove,  amputate 
the  offending  digit,  endure  the  pain  on 
the  theory  it  will  not  go  on  burning 
forever,  and  the  like,  but  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  neurons  involved  no  such 
varied  possibilities  present  themselves. 
Each  of  the  neurons  has  only  a  binary 
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choice,  move  or  do  not  move,  and 
drawing  the  finger  from  the  stove  re¬ 
sults  from  a  very  large  number  of 
move-decisions.  Thus  the  reaction  to 
pain  becomes  a  series  of  decisions,  jump 
or  don’t  jump,  squall  or  don’t  squall, 
with  all  the  multiple  yes-decisions 
which  go  into  jumping  and  squalling. 
If  jumping  and  squalling  seem  to  have 
a  good  record  in  emergencies,  the  child 
learns  to  jump  and  squall.  These  re¬ 
actions  are  of  course  relatively  simple, 
but  presumably  all  actions  are  the  re¬ 
sults  of  almost  numberless  choices,  and 
the  difference  between  drawing  a  finger 
back  from  a  hot  stove  and  composing  a 
symphony  reflects  the  number  not  the 
nature  of  the  binary  choices.  Knowl¬ 
edge  and  use  of  language,  also,  grow 
from  binary  choices,  so  that  the  child 
learns  to  say  "some  candy”  and  not 
"candy  some”  because  he  always  en¬ 
counters  the  sounds  in  one  sequence 
and  not  in  the  other;  "some  candy”  oc¬ 
casions  yes-choices  and  "candy  some” 
no-choices.  That  is,  the  meaning  of 
some  is  a  multiple  of  its  experienced  oc¬ 
currence;  a  word,  like  a  young  lady,  is 
known  by  the  company  she  keeps,  and  a 
definition  is  only  a  coded  statement  of 
the  word’s  privileges  of  occurrence  in 
connection  with  other  words.  To  most 
of  us  this  seems  like  a  clumsy  concept 
of  definition,  not  very  likely  to  be  useful 
in  teaching  Johnny  to  read.  The  mind 
boggles  at  the  thought  of  the  number 
of  binary  choices  that  must  lie  behind 
every  use  of  every  word,  and  we  can 
conceive  only  of  an  electric  brain  ever 
being  able  to  make  so  many  choices  in¬ 
stantaneously.  Of  course  the  communi¬ 
cations  engineer  can  retort  that  our 


brains  are  electric,  and  that  whether 
or  not  we  can  comprehend  this  working 
of  the  brain  it  is  the  way  the  brain  works 
and  we  had  better  take  it  into  account, 
that  although  this  may  seem  a  clumsy 
definition  of  definition  it  is  the  only 
accurate  one,  brains  being  what  they 
are.  Accordingly,  communications  engi¬ 
neers  are  even  now  counting  the  oc¬ 
currences  of  words  in  their  circum¬ 
stances,  and  using  IBM  machines  to  do 
the  counting,  hoping  thus  to  obtain 
an  accurate  and  objective  statement  of 
definition  and  meaning. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  second  modern 
approach  to  meaning,  which  stems  from 
symbols  and  man’s  sense  for  them.  That 
man  is  a  symbol-loving  creature  and 
that  all  words  are  symbols,  is  no  news. 
We  readily  make  symbols.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  take  two  parallel  slanting  lines; 
for  most  people  they  do  not  mean  much, 
but  revolve  one  of  them  so  that  it  bisects 
the  other  and  you  have  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet  and  the  x  marks  the  spot;  re¬ 
volve  them  a  bit  and  elongate  one  and 
you  have  the  cross  associated  with 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  with  Christ, 
Christianity,  salvation,  and  a  whole 
host  of  religious  concepts.  Thus,  crossed 
lines  can  become  symbols,  but  we  are 
now  coming  to  realize  that  man  is  not 
the  only  lover  of  them,  that  all  the 
higher  animals  use  symbols,  and  that 
the  sense  for  symbol  may  lie  back  of 
language  and  thus  be  even  more  im¬ 
portant  in  the  origin  and  growth  of 
tongues  than  we  had  supposed.  A 
whistle  may  become  a  sign  to  a  dog, 
and  a  trained  sheep  dog  may  learn  a 
whole  sequence  of  whistles  that  become 
a  sort  of  simple  language.  Perhaps  man 
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is  civilized  because  he  was  a  lover  of  How  are  we  as  teachers,  meeting 
symbols  and  became  capable  of  build-  these  new  challenges  in  the  under¬ 
ing  them  in  quantity  and  variety.  Cer-  standing  of  meaning?  On  the  whole,  I 
tainly  language  must  have  been  born  should  say,  rather  well.  Many  teachers 
when  a  sound  became  a  symbol,  when  have  made  active  use  of  semantics,  and 
a  cry  of  fear  became  a  warning  of  the  more  are  learning  to  do  so.  The  works 
source  of  the  fear,  or  a  sigh  of  de-  of  Hayakawa  and  other  popularizers  of 
light  meant  ”I  love  you.”  Korzybski,  have  been  widely  and  bene- 

Furthermore,  man  craves  order.  Liv-  ficially  employed;  Bessie  the  Cow  may 
ing  in  a  confused  and  frightening  not  have  preceded  luniks  to  the  moon 
world  he  hopes  that  order  will  promote  nor  entertained  cooking  utensils  but 
his  understanding  and  perhaps  lessen  with  her  language  ladder  she  has 
his  fear.  A  passion  for  order  promotes  ascended  to  many  an  English  class.  At 
the  search  for  God,  the  belief  in  science,  least  one  book  is  available.  Word  Power 
the  devotion  to  art,  the  need  for  philos-  for  Youth,  written  by  one  of  the  speak- 
ophy,  the  love  of  mankind,  which  are  all  ers  on  tomorrow’s  program,  Mr.  Cleve- 
in  varying  degrees  answers  to  the  need  land  A.  Thomas,  on  the  application  of 
for  order,  intellectual  and  emotional,  general  semantics  to  secondary  teach- 
Meaning  is  our  means  of  conscious  ing.  Now,  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those 
order,  and  words  —  or  symbols  if  you  who  feel  that  General  Semantics  with 
wish  to  call  them  that  —  are  the  means  capital  letters  is  only  part  of  the  prob- 
of  ordering  meaning.  Man  finds  order  lem  of  semantics,  but  it  is  a  spectac- 
by  generalizing,  and  he  embodies  his  ular  part  and  its  growth  has  culti- 
generalization  in  words.  vated  interest  in  the  whole  field  of 

Are  words,  then,  only  the  nuclei  for  meaning.  In  some  other  phases  of  the 
symbol-clusters,  and  meaning  only  revolution  in  meaning  we  are  not  doing 
man’s  answer  to  his  need  for  order,  an  so  well;  teachers  as  I  know  them  are 
order  he  finds  through  symbol  ?  This  is  only  scatteringly  aware  of  semantic 
at  least  a  pleasant  way  to  think  of  change,  and  are  likely  not  to  use  it  much 
vocabulary,  but  it  has  the  limitations  to  promote  understanding  of  man  and 
notable  in  some  other  observations  his  mind,  of  man  revealing  himself 
about  meaning,  that  it  is  neither  de-  through  his  language.  Even  less  are 
tailed  nor  specific.  We  may  yet  have  teachers  aware  of  such  recent  develop- 
to  rely  on  the  binary  choices  of  neurons,  ments  as  the  statistical  approach  to 
the  choices  counted  by  an  electric  calcu-  language,  or  of  symbolic  insight  into 
lator,  to  know  anything  specific  about  meaning.  I  trust  we  may  do  something 
meaning.  On  the  other  hand,  the  two  here,  and  that  the  NCTE  will  play  its 
approaches  are  not  incompatible.  Sym-  part  in  doing  it,  as  it  has  played  and  is 
bol  may  show  us  why  we  have  words  playing  its  part  in  many  aspects  of  our 
and  the  electric  brain  may  show  us  how  knowledge  and  teaching  of  language, 
we  have  them.  Both  problems  are  Meanwhile,  I  might  mention  two  books, 
worthy  of  our  attention  as  teachers.  which  can  be  bought  for  fifty  cents  in 
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paperback,  which  provide  a  good  start 
and  should  be  more  widely  known  than 
they  are:  I  refer  to  Joshua  Whatmough, 
Language,  A  Modern  Synthesis  for  a 
summary  of  the  statistical  approach,  and 
to  Suzanne  Langer,  Philosophy  in  a 
New  Key  for  symbolic  transformation. 

Now  to  a  third  revolution;  its  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  language  is  always 
changing  and  as  a  working  tool  it  is 
made  by  the  users  of  the  language.  This 
may  not  seem  to  you  revolutionary,  but 
I  have  only  to  remind  you  that  less 
than  two  centuries  ago  a  great  philos¬ 
opher  like  Voltaire  was  writing,  "All 
languages  being  imperfect,  it  does  not 
follow  that  one  should  change  them. 
One  must  adhere  absolutely  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  good  authors  have 
spoken  them;  and  when  one  has  a 
sufficient  number  of  approved  authors, 
a  language  is  fixed."  This  solemn  pro¬ 
nouncement  now  seems  to  us  errant 
nonsense;  so  far  as  we  know,  no  lan¬ 
guage  is  fixed,  has  ever  been  fixed,  or 
is  ever  likely  to  be  fixed.  Perhaps 
nothing  else  do  we  know  about  lan¬ 
guage  in  such  certainty  and  detail  as 
that  all  languages  have  always  changed, 
and  nothing  else  about  languages  can 
be  predicted  with  such  confidence  as 
that  it  will  continue  to  change.  It 
changes,  furthermore,  in  the  way  the 
users  of  the  language  want  it  to  change, 
even  though  this  wanting  is  usually  and 
mainly  unconscious.  Whatever  the  users 
of  a  language  want  it  to  be,  provided 
enough  of  them  want  it  that  way  long 
enough,  that  it  will  become.  It  changes 
by  what  we  might  punningly  call  "con¬ 
stitutional  law”  —  that  is,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  constitutions  of  its  speak¬ 


ers.  Teachers  and  preachers  and  editors 
and  parents  may  promote  this  change  or 
they  may  retard  it,  but  they  carmot  stop 
it,  and  sooner  or  later  the  users  of  the 
language,  especially  the  speakers  of  the 
language,  will  make  it  into  what  they 
want  it  to  be. 

Now,  this  principle  has  corollaries. 
One  is  that  no  piece  of  language,  be  it 
a  word  or  a  pronunciation  or  a  way  of 
saying  things,  is  essentially  any  better 
than  any  other  way.  Nothing  in  lan¬ 
guage  is  essentially  vulgar  or  genteel, 
barbarous  or  elegant,  right  or  wrong, 
except  as  the  users  of  the  language  want 
to  feel  that  the  locutions  have  these 
qualities.  Locutions  are  like  souls  at 
least  in  this,  that  they  are  all  equal 
before  the  Lord. 

Does  this  mean,  then,  that  there  are 
no  standards  at  all,  no  correct  and  in¬ 
correct,  no  good  or  bad,  no  better  or 
worse,  no  precise  or  slovenly,  no  terse 
or  verbose.?  Some  panicky  people  leaped 
to  this  conclusion,  but  I  should  say  they 
are  leaping  without  looking.  One  of 
the  papers  tomorrow  will  raise  the 
question.  Dare  we  have  standards.?  I 
am  not  on  the  panel,  but  if  I  were  I 
should  assert  confidently  that  we  do 
dare  have  standards,  and  that  if  we  face 
the  challenge  of  the  day,  if  we  ask  our¬ 
selves  what  language  is  and  how  it  be¬ 
comes  what  it  is  we  can  only  conclude 
that  we  must  have  standards.  After  all, 
who  makes  the  language.?  You  and  I 
and  everybody  make  the  language.  And 
what  does  this  hydra-headed  language- 
manufacturer  want  in  his  product? 
Obviously,  he  wants  a  number  of  things; 
he  wants  flexibility  and  versatility,  but 
he  also  wants  standards.  He  may  not 
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know  just  what  standards  he  wants,  nor 
how  rigidly  he  wants  them  applied,  but 
he  does  want  them  in  spelling,  in 
punctuation,  in  diction,  in  usage,  in  all 
aspects  of  language,  and  on  the  whole 
he  relies  on  people  of  our  sort  to  in¬ 
form  him  which  are  the  best  standards 
and  what  he  should  do  about  them. 
We  had  better  be  prepared  to  tell  him, 
and  to  know  what  we  are  talking  about 
when  we  do  so. 

Like  the  other  revolutions,  this  one 
has  provided  us  with  marvelous  new 
tools.  The  most  obvious  are  the  new 
dictionaries,  founded  upon  the  his¬ 
torical  principles  of  the  philologists  and 
ripened  with  the  study  of  usage  by  the 
modern  linguists;  we  have  now  three 
superb  desk  dictionaries,  any  one  of 
which  should  be  the  envy  of  any 
country,  and  a  fourth  is  to  be  issued 
within  months.  But  these  are  improve¬ 
ments  upon  tools  with  which  we  are 
already  familiar;  some  tools  are  new, 
and  of  them  I  wish  to  mention  one', 
linguistic  geography.  This  subject  is  so 
new  that  when  a  graduate  student  ap¬ 
peared  on  our  campus  asking  to  work 
in  linguistic  geography  she  was  directed 
to  the  Department  of  Geology  and 
Geography  in  the  School  of  Mines, 
from  whence  I  had  eventually  to  rescue 
her. 

Linguistic  geography  is  a  language 
technique  developed  in  continental 
Europe  and  now  being  pursued  with  un¬ 
common  vigor  in  the  United  States.  By 
means  of  carefully  taken  linguistic 
samples,  the  scholar  is  able  to  identify 
the  forms  of  a  language  in  time  and 
place,  to  share  the  rise,  decline,  and 
movement  of  these  forms,  and  thus  to 


write  the  history  of  language  move¬ 
ment  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  and  to 
describe  with  hitherto  unknown  ac¬ 
curacy  the  state  of  any  given  language 
today.  In  Europe  the  technique  has  been 
used  to  reveal  previously  unsuspected 
relationships  within  the  Indo-European 
language  family;  here  it  is  employed  to 
describe  usage  with  an  accuracy  and 
with  an  abundance  of  detail  that  have 
never  been  possible  before;  at  least  we 
are  finding  out  what  American  English 
is  like  and  are  being  presented  the  de¬ 
tails  with  which  to  describe  and  recom¬ 
mend  standards  with  a  basis  for  con¬ 
fidence  that  no  people  has  previously 
enjoyed.  If  you  have  not  as  yet  en¬ 
countered  the  exciting  work  of  Hans 
Kurath  and  his  cohorts  in  the  Linguistic 
Atlas  of  New  England  and  the  Word 
Geography  of  the  United  States  you 
have  before  you  a  delightful  experi¬ 
ence  which  I  should  encourage  you  not 
to  pOaCpone. 

And  how  have  we  as  a  group  done 
with  the  material  being  provided  by  the 
revolution  in  concepts  of  usage?  Teach¬ 
ers  of  English,  and  the  National  G)uncil 
specifically,  have  been  in  the  van. 
Council  periodicals  have  brought  into 
print  study  after  study  of  usage;  the 
Council  publications  by  Sterling  Andrus 
Leonard  and  Albert  Marckwardt  have 
been,  without  serious  competitors,  the 
best  summary  works.  A  Dictionary  of 
American  Usage,  edited  by  Margaret 
Bryant  and  others  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Council,  has  been  delayed  by  pub¬ 
lishing  difficulties,  but  it  promises  to 
become  the  most  reliable  and  the  most 
nearly  comprehensive  statement  upon 
usage  that  any  country  has  ever  had 
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anywhere.  We  can  be  proud  of  what 
we  as  a  profession  have  done  in  the 
revolution  in  usage. 

Other  revolutions  there  are,  aplenty, 
for  instance  in  our  concept  of  sound, 
which  we  now  recognize  from  at  least 
one  point  of  view  as  the  basis  of  lan¬ 
guage,  but  I  shall  consider  tonight  only 
one  more  revolution,  that  in  grammar. 
Here  we  have  had  a  series  of  coups  d’ 
etat  that  would  shame  a  Caribbean 
dictatorship,  and  grammatical  ideol¬ 
ogies  have  come  tumbling  in  showers 
upon  the  graves  of  already  defunct 
ideologies.  Furthermore,  the  fighting 
goes  on,  and  there  is  no  suggestion  of 
an  end  in  sight.  Some  of  the  history  of 
these  revolutions  most  of  you  will  know, 
or  have  at  least  heard  rumored.  Two  or 
three  hundred  years  ago,  mainly  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  thinkers  about  language  crystallized 
and  popularized  what  they  supposed  to 
be  the  grammar  of  English.  They  were, 
on  the  whole,  believers  in  what  used  to 
be  called  Universal  Grammar;  that  is, 
they  believed  that  grammar  was  some¬ 
thing  like  life;  there  was  only  one  of 
it  and  you  either  had  it,  more  or  less 
of  it,  or  you  did  not.  Presumably  the 
Lord  had  breathed  the  breath  of  life  into 
Adam,  and  he  had  likewise  breathed 
the  breath  of  grammar  into  language. 
It  was  all  one  thing,  very  much  as  life 
is  all  one  thing,  and  a  language  had  it, 
more  or  less  of  it,  or  it  didn’t.  Naturally, 
the  students,  since  they  were  mainly 
students  of  the  classics  who  knew  but 
little  Anglo-Saxon  and  assumed  it  was 
a  barbarous  sort  of  speech,  based  their 
grammars  of  English  upon  the  gram¬ 
mars  of  Latin.  The  reasoning  was  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  grammar  is  universal; 


since  it  is  universal  the  great  languages 
like  Latin  and  Greek  will  include  most 
of  it;  the  grammar  of  English  would 
therefore  be  made  up  of  whatever 
Latin  and  Greek  grammar  could  be  used 
to  describe  English.  The  grammarians 
concocted  a  grammar  which  was  not 
the  grammar  of  any  known  language, 
certainly  not  the  grammar  of  English, 
but  it  was  taught  in  the  schools,  and 
the  remnants  of  it  are  still  being  taught. 

Then  came  the  philologists  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  They  did  know 
Anglo-Saxon,  along  with  other  Ger¬ 
manic  languages,  and  they  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  make  use  of  what  the 
ethnologists  were  discovering  about 
primitive  languages.  They  suspected 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  Uni¬ 
versal  Grammar  in  the  old  sense,  and 
they  understood  that  Latin  and  Greek, 
although  they  were  excellent  languages 
which  happened  to  be  the  media  for 
great  cultures,  were  still  only  two 
languages,  essentially  no  better  and  no 
worse  than  many  others,  and  were  cer¬ 
tainly  without  authority  to  determine 
what  English  grammar  might  be.  The 
grammar  of  a  language,  the  philologists 
saw,  had  to  be  derived  from  the  lan¬ 
guage  itself  —  as  Latin  grammar  was 
derived  from  Latin  —  and  they  accord¬ 
ingly  tried  to  derive  English  grammar 
from  English.  In  this  they  were  only 
moderately  successful,  for  they  were 
mainly  students  of  the  classics  first  and 
students  of  language  second,  and  they 
missed  a  good  bit  that  is  surely  English 
grammar.  To  offer  a  facetious  example, 
consider  the  following:  Preparing  the 
dinner,  the  host  turned  on  the  barbecue 
spit.  Now  the  conventional  description 
of  a  sentence  like  this  is  that  on  the 
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spit  is  a  phrase  telling  where  the  host 
is  revolving,  but  unless  we  assume  that 
on  is  no  preposition  at  all,  but  part  of 
the  verb  turn  on,  the  guests  may  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  grisly  problem  of 
distinguishing  the  host  from  the  roast. 
If  this  example  is  more  amusing  than 
significant,  the  manner  in  which  great 
grammarians  like  Curme  snubbed  order 
in  the  English  sentence  is  not  at  all 
amusing.  The  result  was  that  not  until 
our  day  have  we  had  a  fresh  new  look 
at  grammar  in  modern  linguistic 
studies. 

The  freshest  look,  although  not 
necessarily  the  only  modern  valid  one, 
came  from  the  structural  linguists.  I 
shall  not  endeavor  to  describe  structural 
linguistics.  It  has  attracted  devotees 
that  are  but  little  short  of  fanatics;  it  has 
engaged  scholars  that  are  among  the 
keenest  students  of  language  our  race 
has  known;  and  among  the  more  con¬ 
servative  it  has  stimulated  a  unique 
melange  of  bewilderment,  disgust,  and 
baffled  fury.  Clearly,  it  is  only  nicely 
started;  linguists  like  Bloch,  Trager, 
and  Smith  have  revolutionized  our  con¬ 
cepts  of  the  workings  of  English,  and 
even  as  I  speak  to  you  tonight  struc¬ 
turalists  are  asking  themselves  whether 
the  revolution  has  not  been  re-revolu¬ 
tionized,  whether  Professor  Noam 
Chomsky  has  not  blocked  off  Bloch  and 
Trager  and  reduced  Professor  Smith  to 
another  one  of  the  Smith  Brothers,  and 
who  will  out-Chomsky  Chomsky?  Put 
briefly,  structural  linguistics  endeavors 
to  reduce  language  to  its  scientifically 
describable  elements.  It  denies  that 
words  are  definable  units  at  all,  reduces 
language  to  phonemes,  that  is  to  units 
of  sound,  builds  the  phonemes  into 


morphemes,  divides  morphemes  into 
segmental  and  non-segmental,  builds 
the  segmental  morphemes  into  phrases 
and  clauses,  divides  the  results  into  im¬ 
mediate  constituents,  and  groups  the 
non-segmental  morphemes  into  se¬ 
quences  of  pitch,  stress,  and  juncture.  If 
this  sounds  like  shocking  oversimpli¬ 
fication  to  some  of  you  and  like  sub¬ 
versive  gibberish  to  others  of  you,  I  can 
only  plead  that  you  are  battling  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  barricades,  that  a 
man  who  dares  to  raise  his  head  in  the 
middle  can  justly  anticipate  brickbats, 
and  that  the  street-fighting  is  all  before 
us. 

And  how  have  we,  as  teachers,  met 
this  challenge?  On  the  whole,  I  should 
say,  not  badly.  The  National  Council 
is  not  mainly  a  research  organization, 
and  has  rightly  never  pretended  to  be, 
although  it  has  sponsored  research  and 
is  doing  so.  But  research  into  struc¬ 
tural  linguistics  is  abstruse  stuff,  and  is 
probably  not  much  our  business.  Apply¬ 
ing  it,  however,  or  testing  to  see 
whether  or  not  it  can  well  be  applied 
to  the  teaching  and  understanding  of 
English  is  our  business,  and  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  officers  and  members  of  the 
Council  have  shown  a  lively,  if  under¬ 
standably  skeptical  interest  in  it.  Struc¬ 
tural  linguistics  has  much  truth  behind 
it;  I  do  not  see  how  any  competent  and 
impartial  student  of  it  can  doubt  this, 
but  that  it  offers  the  best  method  of 
teaching  English,  or  that  it  will  ever 
provide  all  the  answers  in  the  teaching 
of  English  may  well  be  questioned. 
And  our  members  are  questioning  it. 
In  recent  years  there  have  been  many 
discussions  and  demonstrations  of  struc¬ 
tural  linguistics  at  national  conven- 
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tions,  and  they  have  been  generously 
attended;  usually  the  would-be  attend¬ 
ants'  overflowed  into  the  hallways. 
Journals  like  College  English  and  The 
English  Journal  have  be^m  more  than 
hospitable  to  any  article  written  by  a 
structuralist  that  seemed  to  promise 
anything  at  all.  As  a  body  we  may  have 
been  rather  slow  to  adopt  structural 
linguistics  —  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the 
newer  notions  in  grammar  —  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  more  alert 
teachers  have  refused  to  listen  to  the 
new  evidence.  You  have  only  to  an¬ 
nounce,  at  a  meeting  like  this,  that  a 
program  will  have  something  new  to  say 
about  grammar,  and  you  will  be  in¬ 
undated. 

Personally,  I  think  that  in  the  past  we 
have  erred  here.  We  have  gone  on  teach¬ 
ing  a  grammar  that  never  was  the  gram¬ 
mar  of  the  English  language  and  have 
been  surprised  when  studies  showed 
that  our  teaching  of  grammar  had 
almost  no  impact  on  the  writing  or 
reading  of  the  children  we  were  teach¬ 
ing.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  some 
people  have  said  that  the  teaching  of 
grammar  is  of  no  use.  Personally,  I  can 
not  agree  with  them,  although  I  readily 
concede  that  the  material  that  was  often 
taught  under  the  title  of  English  gram¬ 
mar  probably  did  little  good  because 
it  was  not  the  grammar  of  English.  I 
am  convinced  that  when  we  can  teach 
an  understanding  of  language  we  im¬ 
prove  the  use  of  language,  and  when 
we  can  teach  the  grammar  that  is  Eng¬ 
lish  we  shall  improve  the  use  of  English. 
What  we  may  most  appropriately  teach 
out  of  English  grammar,  whether  it  be 
essential  functioning  of  the  parts  of  the 
sentence,  whether  it  be  a  rejuvenated 


concept  of  grammatical  meaning, 
whether  it  be  structural  linguistics,  I 
shall  not  endeavor  to  decide  tonight. 
But  I  do  believe  I  sense  that  all 
through  our  profession  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  conviction  that  grammar  is  the 
core  of  the  language,  and  that  if  we  can 
ever  learn  what  we  should  teach  as 
the  heart  of  English  grammar,  we  shall 
become  better  teachers  and  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  meet  that  challenge  which 
a  distraught  world  is  flinging  at  us. 

And  now,  but  a  brief  word,  and  I 
am  done.  Reviewing,  recently,  a  book 
on  books  that  had  changed  the  course 
of  history,  I  observed  that  a  remarkable 
number  of  the  volumes  had  stemmed 
from  professors  or  teachers,  or  from 
people  who  in  our  society  would  have 
been  professors  or  teachers.  Inevitably, 
ours  is  not  the  profession  which,  at  any 
one  time,  looms  most  portentous  before 
our  fellowmen,  but  I  was  constrained  to 
notice,  scanning  these  books,  that  in 
the  end  the  head  that  rules  the  class¬ 
room  rocks  the  world.  Very  powerful 
indeed,  in  this  ruling  and  rocking  of 
worlds,  is  language,  and  as  we  become 
more  aware  of  the  power  and  the  use 
of  language  we  are  rising  to  that  chal¬ 
lenge  which  is  our  concern  this  evening. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  aware  of  that  challenge,  and 
of  what  to  do  about  it.  More  and  more 
we  are  seeing  that  life  and  language  are 
inextricable,  and  that  they  are  our  con¬ 
cern.  For  life  as  anything  more  than  the 
reflexive  functioning  of  the  organism 
requires  language.  Whatever  makes 
man  human  rather  than  bestial  may 
always  be  inexplicable  to  man  himself, 
but  many  a  thinker  who  has  started 
with  philosophy  or  science  has  had  to 
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pass  through  language  and  art  before  If  all  this  is  true,  then  language  forms 
he  could  come  back  to  man  and  his  at  the  heart,  not  only  of  society,  but  of 
nature  and  his  ways.  It  is  as  though  man  himself.  Man  had  an  opposable 
the  central  mystery  of  mysteries,  the  thumb  and  language,  and  with  them 
holy  of  holies  of  man’s  nature,  were  he  became  civilized.  As  Vendryes  put 
here  where  the  binary  choice  is  becoming  it,  he  became  Homo  sapiens,  man  know- 
mind,  where  human  electrical  energy  ing,  because  he  was  homo  loquens,  man 
transformed  through  language  becomes  talking.  If  this  seems  a  bit  vague,  one 
functioning.  The  child’s  /  want  and  I  can  only  say  that  most  good  questions 
tion’t  want  become  the  binomial  and  their  answers  have  always  been 
theorem  and  concepts  of  God,  but  they  vague,  or  erroneous,  or  both,  but  that 
become  through  language.  Given  the  if  we  can  learn  what  language  is  and 
power  to  decide  yes  or  no  and  the  power  what  it  can  do  for  man  we  shall  be 
to  build  symbols,  all  else  became  pos-  facing  any  challenge  that  our  times 
sible.  can  offer  us. 

NIGHT  SONG 
Jesse  Stuart 

Not  with  my  hands  can  I  push  night 
away 

Nor  can  I  lift  these  formless  quilts  of 
night 

That  blanket  earth  in  stilly-dark  array 

And  fade  when  morning  ushers  in 
new  light. 

Often  I  wonder  when  the  day  is  gone 

When  tree  and  hill  are  lost  in  velvet 
shroud 

Why  in  the  night  man  fears  to  be  alone 

Beneath  soft,  silky  quilts  of  wind  and 
cloud  } 

This  is  my  time  and  I  have  none  to  lose 

Since  the  morning  sun  is  certain  to 
awake 

The  misty  hours:  pen,  paper  now  I 
choose 

And  I  go  out  and  find  a  path  to  take 

To  capture  night  upon  the  printed  page; 

Before  the  sun  obliterates  the  shade, 

I  search  the  night  to  sing  for  youth  and 
sage, 

I  sing  of  that  from  which  the  night 
is  made. 
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SOME  CAME  WRITING 

From  time  to  time,  Forum  will  publish  outstanding  contributions  from  under¬ 
graduate  writers.  Presented  below  are  two  poems  by  Rachel  Harris,  a  senior  at  Ball  State 
Teachers  College,  and  an  essay  by  Kirk  Sargent,  a  freshman  at  Antioch  College.  The  essay 
won  first  place  in  the  1959  Atlantic  Monthly  contest  for  high  school  writers.  Mrs.  Louise 
Steiger  of  Shortridge  High  School  in  Indianapolis  was  the  instructor. 


Two  Poems  by  Rachel  Harris 


I 

the  little  hungers  of  the  night 
gnaw  through  my  sleep, 
consuming  dreams, 
my  only  sustenance. 

if  they  had  come  to  me  and  asked, 
i  would  have  fed  them: 

Charity  is  a  pleasant  enough  word. 

but  unbidden  guests  look  fatter 
than  the  bidden  to  the  host 
when  the  food  devoured 
is  his  little  heart’s  hoard  hidden. 

now  i  must  stay  apart 
and  thin 

until  my  larder  is  made  full  again. 

and  somewhere  somewhere  somewhere 
i  must  find  a  lock. 


II 

cling  to  the  autumn: 
spring  is  past 

and  summer  has  consented  to  conspire 
with  seasonal  conformance. 

now  these  days 

of  leaves  and  languor 

turn  to  bronze  acceptance 

of  the  hour  that  is.  O: 

let  the  moments  drift  and  fall 

in  heaps  of  color  all  along  the  day. 

breathe  in  the  freshness  caught  between 

the  green  that  was  and  bare  that  is  to  be. 

for  see: 

the  budded  innocence  has  grown 
into  the  wisdom  that  prepares  the  leaf 
to  ride  alone  and  high 
upon  the  wind. 


TIME,  SPACE,  AND  THE  SCULPTURED  CITY 

Kirk  Sargent 


The  sculptured  city  is  a  creation  of 
man’s  mind,  more  of  a  philosophy  than 
a  reality.  Its  practicality  can  be  ques¬ 
tioned:  cities  are  ancient  and  the  sculp¬ 
tured  city  is  as  recent  as  the  twentieth 
century.  The  means  that  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  are  now  realized,  but  man  is  hind¬ 
ered  by  centuries  of  previous  ignorance 


of  space  and  time,  a  combination  mys¬ 
teriously  and  vaguely  present  every¬ 
where.  The  ability  to  create  hopes  and 
dreams  of  an  ideal  city  lies  in  the 
mastery  of  a  completely  spatial  architec¬ 
ture. 

The  actual  creation  of  a  buoyant 
architecture  concerned  with  the  proper- 
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ties  of  space  has  developed  only  as 
recently  as  the  perfection  of  steel-frame- 
skeleton  methods  of  building.  The 
philosophy  of  spatial  architecture  is 
probably  older  even  than  that  pro¬ 
pounded  in  sixth-century  China  by 
Lao-tse: 

We  turn  clay  to  make  a  vessel; 
but  it  is  on  the  space  where  there 
is  nothing  that  the  utility  of  the 
vessel  depends.  We  pierce  doors 
and  windows  to  make  a  house;  but 
it  is  on  these  spaces  where  there  is 
nothing  that  the  utility  of  the  house 
depends.  Therefore  just  as  we  take 
advantage  of  what  is,  we  should 
recognize  the  utility  of  what  is 
not.‘ 

Even  in  Baroque  Europe,  where  the 
Copernican  theory  had  a  profound 
effect  on  art,  the  liberation  of  architec¬ 
ture  from  the  confines  of  walls  and 
columns  was  hindered  by  the  constant 
need  for  support.  By  means  of  deco¬ 
ration  (which  gave  this  period  the 
title  "Baroque”)  certain  effects  of 
spatial  interpenetration  were  achieved. 
The  spatial  planning  in  cities  during  the 
Baroque  period  has  seldom  been 
equaled.  Today’s  architects  would  bene¬ 
fit  greatly  by  study  of  these  cities  built 
by  men  who  had  been  introduced  for 
the  first  time  to  the  conceptions  of  in¬ 
finity  and  space. 

TTie  use  of  iron  in  the  nineteenth 
century  opened  the  way  to  a  complete 
physical  satisfaction  of  the  nonphysical 
philosophies  of  space.  When  the  Crys¬ 
tal  Palace  in  London  was  built  so  that 
it  completely  canopied  a  shade  tree,  it 
was  described  as  the  ultimate  in  spatial 

’Lao-tse,  quoted  by  John  Peter  in  Masters  of 
Modem  Architecture  (New  York,  George  Bra- 
ziller,  Inc.,  1958),  p.  13. 


architecture:  "It  is  a  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream  seen  in  the  light  of  day 
.  .  .  all  materiality  is  blended  into  the 
atmosphere.”* 


Joc*ph  Paxton,  Cryttol  Polect,  London  1851 


Here,  for  the  first  time,  was  a  build¬ 
ing  which  threatened  to  float  into  space, 
its  barreled  roofs  and  walls  and  ribs 
spun  of  riveted  iron.  No  building  be¬ 
fore  had  so  clearly  demonstrated  the 
possibilities  of  future  architecture. 

There  followed  in  France  a  series  of 
great  iron  structures  which  pierced 
space  in  a  similar  manner.  The  Eiffel 
'Tower  is  the  most  familiar  of  these 
examples  because  it  remains  today.  The 
real  climax  to  this  development  came 
with  Eiffel’s  construction  in  1889  of  the 
fabulous  Galerie  des  Machines  with  an 
uninterrupted  span  of  480  feet. 

The  American  skyscraper  was  an¬ 
other  aspect  of  the  same  development. 
Although  the  Home  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  Building  in  Chicago  demonstrated 
simply  that  buildings  could  be  coated 
around  a  frame  instead  of  piled  from 
the  ground  up,  architects  were  slow  to 
realize  the  possibilities  of  creating  an 
original  architecture.  The  Marshall 
Field  Warehouse  in  Chicago  was  Ro- 

*Lother  Bucher,  quoted  by  Sigfried  Giedion  in 
Space,  Time  and  Architecture  (Cambridge,  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press,  1941),  p.  189. 
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manesque,  bleak,  and  prisonlike.  Its 
height  (not  as  unusual  as  its  construe- 


Htnry  Hobion  Richordton,  Morihall  Fi«ld  Wwehouw,  Chicogo  1887 


tion)  was  counteracted  by  increased 
girth,  an  attempt  to  tone  down  the 
initial  incongruity  of  a  new  style.  It  was 
from  this  timidity  that  twentieth-cen¬ 
tury  creation  came  as  a  relief,  and  yet, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  reticence  concern¬ 
ing  architectural  creation  exists  today. 
If  architecture  is  to  deserve  its  claim  as 
the  distinctive  art  form  of  the  twentieth 
century,  it  must  incorporate  more  com¬ 
pletely  the  new  building  methods  into 
the  structure  of  cities. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  future  cities 
is  in  the  hands  of  architects,  who  can 
design  not  single  buildings  but  com¬ 
plete  city  units  which  will  seem  illusory 
in  space.  The  spatially  unified  city  will 
be  viewed  as  easily  from  above  as  from 
below,  as  well  from  within  as  from 
without. 

How  will  illusions  of  space  be 
achieved  through  the  medium  of  archi¬ 
tecture.?  They  can  be  obtained  in  the 
structure,  in  the  color,  and  in  the  design 
or  texture  of  buildings. 

One  method  of  achieving  an  illusion 
of  spatial  freedom  is  the  raising  of 
buildings  above  the  ground,  or  by  the 
construction  of  multilevel  sectors  to 


Kirk  Sargent 

develop  the  area  beneath  the  city.  When 
buildings  can  be  raised  above  the 
ground  on  stiltlike  piles,  the  area  be¬ 
neath  remains  open  and  light.  The 
French  architect  Corbusier  has  captured 
this  feeling  of  airiness  effectively  in  his 
units  d’habitation  at  Marselles  and 
Nantes-Reze  (1946,  1952).  Both  build¬ 
ings  were  constructed  of  cast  concrete  on 
great  peg-shaped  piles  (and  in  Mar¬ 
seilles  the  apartments  were  constructed 
on  the  site  and  lifted  into  the  frame 
like  great  drawers) .  Although  the  Mar¬ 
seilles  unit  was  built  in  relatively  su¬ 
burban  locale,  the  use  of  piling  in 
densely  urbanized  areas  can  be  seen  in 
the  building  of  the  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Health  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Buildings  of  this  nature  could  easily 
straddle  water  (as  does  the  Nantes- 
Reze  unit)  or  even  transportation 
thoroughfares. 

Raised  buildings  are  nothing  new; 
as  in  the  case  of  the  whole  philosophy 
of  spatial  conception,  only  the  methods 
and  means  of  completing  the  step  are 
new.  The  architect  of  the  medieval  St. 
Jacobskirche  in  Rothenburg,  Germany, 
built  the  nave  above  the  street  level  and, 
instead  of  altering  the  street  pattern, 
merely  continued  it  through  a  tunnel 
beneath  the  church. 

If  the  area  beneath  such  buildings 
is  developed  to  its  greatest  advantage, 
the  potential  usefulness  of  the  land  is 
doubled;  if  further  use  is  made  of  the 
region  by  developing  the  area  beneath 
the  ground,  this  potential  is  tripled. 
The  condensation  of  three  lots  into  one 
is  a  marvel  of  economy  that  few  land- 
owners  in  the  most  crowded  of  cities 
have  dared  think  about.  Subground 
development  in  any  way  will  be  as  im- 
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portant  to  the  city  of  the  future  as  the  and  the  absence  of  any  intentional  color 


development  of  aboveground  areas,  and 
architectural  illusions  of  space  must 
consider  the  possibility  of  depth  as  well 
as  height  in  architecture.  Multilevel 

I  planning  such  as  this  has 

j\  j  been  successfully  carried 

II  X  I  out  in  New  York  City  in 

w  tTm  S  ^  Grand  Central 

Ml  MBW  '  Station.  Central  Building 

Ii  on  Park  Avenue  swallows 
mimL  1.1  that  street  as  it  comes  from 
IjPBSHjljlf  the  north,  splits  it,  and 
lanes  of  traffic 
■Ku  V  ™  around  the  terminal  build- 
„  ’  inc  at  the  second-floor 

York  norm  level.  In  front  of  the  sta- 
centroi  Building  fjon  the  Uoes  rejoin  and 
descend  to  regular  street  level  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  journey  south.  Beneath  the 
ground,  laid  on  the  granite  bed  that 
allows  for  the  unique  heights  of  New 
York  City  buildings,  are  tracks  for 
subways  trains,  and  beneath  them  the 
railroad  courses  that  run  deep  to  the 
heart  of  the  city. 

The  most  logical  form  of  multilevel 
development  is  in  the  construction  of 
underground  automobile  parking  facil¬ 
ities.  There  is  little  reason  why  every 
building  exceeding  a  certain  "popula¬ 
tion”  should  not  provide  for  the  base¬ 
ment  parking  of  the  people  who  use 
the  building.  Street  parking  would  then 
be  left  available  to  those  who  travel 
from  one  building  to  another. 

Spatial  illusions  can  be  created 
through  the  use  of  color  either  as  a 
means  of  focusing  attention  and  creat¬ 
ing  an  impression  of  warmth  and  soft¬ 
ness  or  as  a  unifying  agent,  binding 
unlike  areas  or  buildings  together. 
Architecture  today  is  surprisingly  bleak. 


is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  little  reason  to  divorce 
color  from  architecture  today  when  the 
opposite  has  always  been  practiced.  The 
Baroque  architects  depended  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  values  of  color  in  their 
buildings,  and  it  was  during  this  period 
that  interior  decoration  became  such  a 
polished  art.  The  use  of  varicolored 
stone  in  the  front  courts  of  the  palace  of 
Versailles  provided  a  focal  point  to  a 
composition  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  aimless.  In  contrast,  the 
United  States  Capitol  Building  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  built  entirely  of  the 
same  colored  stone,  affords  little  which 
catches  the  eye;  the  effect  of  this  mono- 
chromic  structure  is  one  of  vast  disor¬ 
ganization  and  looseness. 


Juon  O'Gormon,  Gustovo  Soavodoro,  Juon  Mcrtinez  d«  Voletco. 

Librory  of  University  of  City  of  Mexico.  1951 

The  Library  of  the  University  of  the 
City  of  Mexico  is  one  recent  example 
of  the  use  of  color  to  elaborate  or  ac¬ 
centuate  a  single  building.  The  archi¬ 
tects  have  covered  a  great  boxlike  build¬ 
ing  with  a  prism  of  color  in  patterns 
which  in  this  instance  relate  to  the 
history  of  the  region.  The  bleakness  of 
the  rectilinear  forms  has  been  success¬ 
fully  counteracted  by  muffling  them 
with  the  fuzziness  of  color.  Joan  Miro’s 
ceramic  tile  wall  for  the  UNESCO 
building  in  Paris  achieves  a  similar  end 
by  means  of  sharp,  clear  coloring  which 
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distinctive  rollicking,  almost  weirdly 
distorted  style.  To  supply  color,  Gaudi 
often  laid  mosaics  of  broken  china  and 
crockery.  To  supply  design  or  texture 
he  built  undulating  (writhing)  walls, 
and  applied  twisted  columns  and  un¬ 
even  openings.  He  created  a  fantastic 
nineteenth-century  Baroque  style  of  his 
own  and  demonstrated  perfectly  the  use 
of  every  sort  of  architectural  texture 
and  design. 

How  will  landscaping  in  the  future 
city  best  embody  the  illusion  of  space 
The  landscaping  of  cities  should  follow 
two  definite  goals:  the  creation  of  parks 
and  plazas  and  the  creation  of  vistas 
or  planned  distances.  Parks  must  exist 
in  every  part  of  the  city,  and  the  proper 
use  of  landscaping  may  even  be  con¬ 
sidered  of  greater  importance  to  spatial 
cities  than  the  creation  of  a  proper 
architecture.  Past  centuries  have  taught 
man  to  recognize  verdant  areas  not 
as  a  necessity  but  as  a  luxury,  and  later 
taught  him  to  lead  a  Spartan  life  devoid 
of  landscaped  luxury.  Perhaps  the 
most  successful  users  of  landscaping  are 
the  Japanese,  who  have  rightly  come 
to  incorporate  the  sanctity  of  landscap¬ 
ing  into  their  religion  as  well  as  their 
homes: 

A  long  history  of  primitive  contact 
with  nature  developed  in  the  Japanese 
a  profound  respect  for  natural  form; 
in  it  they  found  evidence  of  a  larger 
order  to  which  they  felt  inexorably 
linked.  And  the  natural  organic  way  to 
them  became  the  religious  and  right 
way.* 

The  Baroque  period  was  one  of  great 


*Nonntn  F.  Carver,  Jr.,  Form  and  Space  of 
Japanese  Architecture  (Tokyo,  Shokoshusha 
Company,  19)5),  p.  16. 


consideration  for  the  effects  of  land¬ 
scaping,  although  in  the  West  there  was 
little  respect  for  the  Japanese  balance 
between  architecture  and  nature.  Euro¬ 
peans  created  instead  of  "contact  with 
nature,”  a  transposition  of  nature  into 
architecture.  While  there  often  ap¬ 
peared  the  Oriental  experience  of  join¬ 
ing  into  the  landscape  or  of  becoming  a 
part  of  the  architecture  (and  these  are 
the  most  important  qualities  of  spatial 
creation),  the  entrance  was  in  the 
form  of  a  great  climax,  carefully  and 
artfully  arrived  at  without  the  subtlety 
sometimes  desired.  The  palace  of  Char- 
lottenborg  (below),  built  in  the  late 
seventeenth  century,  demonstrates  the 
use  of  landscaping  to  lead  to  the  archi¬ 
tectural  composition. 


Phillip*  Vingboons.  ''.op*f>ho9«n.  1672 


It  is  unfortunate  that  in  many  cities 
the  only  landscaping  of  any  sort  is  so 
often  carried  through  in  the  pinched 
and  pruned  style  of  Baroque  gardens, 
for  Aere  is  little  that  can  appear  so 
forlorn  and  uninviting.  The  true  value 
of  a  city  park  cannot  be  realized  by 
making  it  as  decorative  as  possible; 
trimmed  hedges  and  clipped  trees  in  a 
park  serve  only  to  imitate  the  trimness 
of  the  architecture  of  the  city.  There 
must  be  an  attempt  in  park  design  to 
allow  nature  to  b^ome  free,  to  permit 
a  rural  atmosphere  to  take  place  in  the 
forced  imitation  or  training.  New 
York  can  be  proud  of  Central  Park, 
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which  is  successful  as  a  natural  park 
because  of  its  great  size. 

The  most  successful  parks  are  those 
which  are  so  carefully  integrated  with 
surrounding  buildings  that  they  seem 
actually  to  be  a  part  of  them.  The 
garden  of  the  New  York  Museum  of 
Modern  Art  displays  such  integration, 
as  well  as  the  recently  completed  Lever 
House  on  Park  Avenue.  The  latter  is 
built  around  an  open  court,  planted 


Skidmore  &  Aweiates.  Lover  House,  New  York.  1951 

with  trees  and  shrubs  and  accessible 
from  two  streets.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  no  other  landscaping  within  view, 
through  no  fault  of  the  architects,  and 
the  careful  attempts  to  bring  architec¬ 
ture  and  landscaping  close  to  one  an¬ 
other  resulted  in  a  complete  engulfing 
of  the  garden.  The  preponderance  of 
stone,  cement,  and  asphalt  in  the 
neighborhood  overshadows  the  Lever 
House  oasis. 

The  only  method  of  stopping  hori¬ 
zontal  movement  in  any  structure, 
whether  it  be  a  city  or  a  building,  is  to 
disrupt  the  order  of  the  horizontal 
planes  so  that,  before  completing  the 
journey,  a  trip  must  be  made  either  up 
or  down  to  reach  the  next  objective. 
The  use  of  multilevel  planning,  which 
is  a  means  of  economy  in  architectural 
construction,  is  a  means  of  park  devel- 
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opment  from  the  aspect  of  landscaping. 
Parks  or  plazas  created  below  or  above 
the  general  way  of  movement  allow  for 
an  area  of  quiet.  The  possibilities  of 
landscaping  parks  below  ground  are 
endless.  The  first  mode  of  develop¬ 
ment  to  come  to  mind  is  the  Gaudi- 
designed  grottolike  Park  Griiell,  with 
its  cavernous  irregularities  forming 
plazas  above  and  below  the  area  of 
the  street.  Certainly  any  subground 
park  would  have  to  be  bordered  by  an 
arcade  of  open  arches  probing  into 
the  underground  areas.  A  .subgarden 
with  plain,  straight  walls  would  look 
as  if  it  had  been  sunk  and  not  as  if  it 
had  been  fitted  and  locked  into  the 
caverns  beneath  the  city. 


Multilevel  park  development  in¬ 
cludes  also  the  possibilities  of  above¬ 
ground  landscaping.  The  roofs  of  the 
lower  Rockefeller  Center  buildings  are 
paved  with  four  acres  of  roof  garden¬ 
ing,  but  these  four  acres  are  so  minor  a 
part  of  the  roof  area  in  New  York  Gty 
that  they  do  not  seem  to  create  the  im¬ 
pression  of  a  raised  city  level.  Theoretic¬ 
ally,  the  ground,  subground,  and  above¬ 
ground  areas  should  comprise  equal 
areas,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  a 
spatially  conceived  city  would  be  more 
conscious  of  the  actual  ground  level 
than  of  the  difference  in  the  height  or 
the  size  of  buildings  on  those  levels. 
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The  formation  of  vistas  was  nonexist¬ 
ent  until  the  discovery  of  perspective  in 


Roi»«d  gardens. 


painting.  When  the  Renaissance  artists 
began  to  understand  that  illusion  of 
great  depth  could  be  represented  on  flat 
walls  and  canvases,  they  applied  the 
same  handsome  results  to  their  cities, 
never  realizing  until  then  the  effects 
of  urban  distance  and  the  punctuation 
given  their  cities  by  the  creation  of  a 
focal  point.  What  impressed  these 
vista  planners  most  was  the  effect  of  a 
great  monument  against  the  sky  at  the 
termination  of  the  vista  (which  rose 
gradually  so  that  its  distance  was  more 
discernible).  Napoleon  was  aware  of 
this  when  he  erected  th  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe  at  the  top  of  a  gentle  rise. 

Planned  vistas  create  a  need  for 
specific,  singular  buildings.  The  dis¬ 
appointing  factor  in  so  many  famous 
and  well-intended  vistas  is  that  they  are 
not  well  suited  to  the  nature  of  their 
surroundings.  The  landscaping  of  the 
Palace  of  Versailles  was  successful  be¬ 
cause  the  immensity  of  the  chateau  was 
reflected  by  the  infinite  distance  of  the 
long,  northwest  vista  which  formed  the 
axis  of  the  park.  Both  components  were 
designed  on  a  gigantic  scale.  In  con¬ 
trast,  one  of  the  grossly  misdesigned 
vistas  in  the  United  States  is  the  World 


War  Memorial  Plaza  in  Indianapolis, 
Indiana.  The  creation  of  this  park 
gutted  the  city  of  many  of  its  most 
significant  historical  and  architectural 
monuments  and  laid  out  a  formal 
scheme  in  an  area  that  was  so  archi¬ 
tecturally  underdeveloped  that  the 
plaza  did  not  fill  the  need  for  relief 
from  city  density  but  instead  appeared 
as  though  it  were  the  only  thoroughly 
developed  area  for  blocks  in  any  di¬ 
rection. 

The  greatest  error  was  in  the  place¬ 
ment  of  monuments  on  the  plaza 
ground.  Three  buildings  of  architec¬ 
tural  significance  were  placed  in  direct 
line  of  one  another,  so  that  an  un¬ 
eclipsed  view  of  the  farthest  building 
was  impossible.  A  similar  error  in  the 
placement  of  the  Washington  Monu¬ 
ment  and  the  Lincoln  Memorial  can  be 
observed  from  the  steps  of  the  Capitol 
Building  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
Lincoln  Memorial  is  always  partially 
obscured  by  the  Washington  Monu¬ 
ment.  A  decision  to  offcenter  one  of  the 
buildings  would  have  corrected  this 
fault.  Such  a  decision  would  have  dis- 
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rupted  the  symmetry  of  the  plan,  but  at 
the  same  time  increased  the  aesthetic 
interest  of  the  group. 

The  difficulties  of  landscaping  thor- 
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oughfares  with  monumental  architec¬ 
ture  demonstrate  how  smart  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  in  their 
use  of  arches  over 
instead  of  in  their 
streets.  Examples 
of  this  practical 
type  of  monument 
stand  in  Paris  (the 
Arc  de  Triomphe) 
in  Berlin  (the 
Brandenburg 
Gate),  and  in 
Hertfordshire, 
where  the  old 
Temple  Bar  now 
stands.  Concrete 
buildings  poured 
into  molded  piles  should  straddle 
streets  to  serve  as  monuments.  The 
bottom  would  then  allow  for  passage 
of  vehicular  traffic  while  the  top  could 
be  used  for  offices.  It  is  this  type  of  de¬ 
velopment  that  would  have  distin¬ 
guished  the  Indianapolis  plaza,  if  such 
ideas  had  been  fostered  at  the  time. 

The  epitome  of  curved  thoroughfare 
development  can  be  seen  in  England,  in 
any  number  of  London  residential 
"crescents,”  and  in  the  Regent  Street 
facades.  The  town  of  Bath  is  particu¬ 
larly  famed  for  its  Royal  Crescent  and 
Circus,  where  each  part  of  the  con¬ 
tinuous  facade,  unchanging  architec¬ 
turally,  grows  fuller  as  the  eye  moves 
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across  the  curve.  The  use  of  slightly 
curved  streets  in  the  city  of  the  future 
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cannot  be  dismissed;  vistas  can  be 
formed  without  any  of  the  problems 
concerned  with  traffic  intersection. 

Cross  vistas  would  be  of  importance 
in  areas  where  many  buildings  are  in¬ 
corporated  into  a  scheme  with  insuffici¬ 
ent  ground  area  or  deficient  surround¬ 
ings.  Such  a  scheme  would  have  worked 
in  an  area  such  as  the  Indianapolis 
plaza,  so  that  the  viewer,  by  moving  to 
a  different  plane,  would  be  able  to  view 
buildings  previously  hidden.  Again  the 
use  of  planes  and  levels  in  landscaping 
would  come  into  play,  for  it  is  in  the 
use  of  many  levels  that  the  success  of 
spatial  planning  lies. 

How  does  time  affect  the  spatial  city  ? 
Time  is  the  regard  for  history  and  for 
the  paces  of  life;  and,  whereas  light  and 
vacancy  were  common  to  space,  the  use 
of  water  and  sunlight  (sun  time)  are 
common  to  the  time  planning  of  cities. 
Time,  like  space,  exists  in  a  fleeting, 
indefinite  manner,  but  without  regard 
for  time,  the  spatial  city  would  be  as 
flat  and  dreary  as  if  there  were  no  con¬ 
ception  of  space.  Time  gives  a  city 
metaphysical  depth;  space  gives  the  city 
physical  depth.  The  illusions  of  space 
are  powerless  without  the  infusion  of 
time,  and  those  of  time  equally  power¬ 
less  without  space.  Visual  time  is  the 
only  way  in  which  time  can  be  memor¬ 
ialized  and  pertains  simply  to  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  memories  of  earlier  time; 
in  city  planning,  the  preservation  of 
architectural  inheritance  and  the  use  of 
the  old  with  the  new.  In  the  functional 
world  of  today  there  seems  to  be  no 
practical  need  for  architectural  oddities 
created  but  one  hundred  years  ago.  And 
yet  the  preservation  of  tradition  in 
architecture  is  needed,  because  in  their 
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imitation  of  spatial  qualities,  the  early  existence.”® 


architects  were  sometimes  more  success¬ 
ful  than  those  of  today,  who  can  deal 
with  space  itself. 

I  believe  that  our  conception  of  the 
new  architecture  is  nowhere  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  that  of  tradition;  since  respect 
for  tradition  does  not  imply  an  esthetic 
preoccupation  with  bygone  forms  of 
art,  but  is,  and  always  has  been,  a 
struggle  for  essentials — that  is  to  say,  a 
struggle  to  get  at  what  is  at  the  back 
of  all  technique,  which  is  forever  seek¬ 
ing  visible  expression  with  its  help.® 

The  time  represented  with  this  visual 
association  is  as  important  as  time  itself 
and  poses  a  threat  to  any  city  it  aban¬ 
dons. 

Time  also  represents  the  regard  for 
the  proper  placement  of  the  city’s  com¬ 
ponents.  The  accuracy  of  architectural 
placement:  the  natural  tendency  for  a 
cathedral  to  fit  into  a  square  of  ancient 
buildings  is  time  honored  and  un¬ 
changeable.  The  architectural  changes 
of  shadow,  the  seasons,  and  the  weath¬ 
er  are  components  of  time  which  can 
assume  architectural  representation  and 
which  bear  directly  on  the  city.  The  use 
of  water  in  landscaping  is  more  a  func¬ 
tion  of  time  than  of  space.  The  build¬ 
ing  that  will  move  in  circles  to  follow 
the  sunlight  is  a  timely  component  of 
the  city.  Indeed,  both  space  and  time 
are  so  inseparable  that  "Henceforth, 
space  alone  and  time  alone  is  doomed 
to  fade  into  a  mere  shadow;  only  a  kind 
of  union  of  both  will  preserve  their 

♦Walter  Gropius,  Scope  of  Total  Architecture 
(New  York,  Harper,  1955),  p.  69. 


Corbusier  states  that  there  are  now 
two  speeds  of  life  where  there  was  once 
but  one:  the  speed  of  man  and  the 
speed  of  machine.  The  speed  of  ma¬ 
chine  disrupted  the  earth,  caused  chaos 
in  the  cities.*  Time  regards  such  paces 
of  life:  the  speed  with  which  men  move 
and  eat,  talk  and  rest.  The  proper  illus¬ 
ion  of  speed  in  a  city  is  therefore  a  con¬ 
cern  of  time,  which  affords  recognition 
of  paces,  when  space  provides  the  sur¬ 
rounding  for  these  paces.  It  is  man  who 
deprives  himself  of  these  offerings — 
the  men  who  have  not  learned  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  marriage  of  space  and  time. 
Their  greed  has  robbed  space  in  the 
past,  and  lack  of  space  has  sped  time. 
One  without  the  balance  of  the  other 
cannot  complete  the  role  of  the  two. 

What,  then,  is  the  sculptured  city.^ 
The  perfect  juxtaposition  of  time, 
space,  and  art  are  the  requirements  of  a 
sculptured  city;  the  means  by  which 
cities  will  cease  to  be  unpleasant,  but 
will  actually  become  an  exciting  and 
beautiful  experience  in  living.  When 
these  requirements  are  fulfilled,  man 
will  have  achieved  the  ideal  city,  a  cre¬ 
ation  which  will  be  unlike  any  city  in 
the  past,  and  at  the  same  time  one  that 
will  embody  every  quality  of  a  true  city 
designed  for  people. 

■'Hermann  Minkowski,  quoted  by  Sigfried  Giedion 
in  Space,  Time,  and  Architecture,  p.  364. 

*Le  Corbusier,  Concerning  Town  Planning  (New 
Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1948),  p.  46. 
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A  NEW  LOOK  AT  MENCKEN’S  VULGATE 

Raven  I.  McDavid,  Jr. 

University  of  Chicago 

Professor  McDavid  is  revising  H.  L.  Mencken’s  The  American  Language.  The  following 
is  from  his  1959  Modern  Language  Association  paper  on  the  revision. 


The  task  of  editing  Mencken’s 
American  Language  and  bringing  it 
up  to  date  is  not  an  easy  one,  for  any 
part  of  the  work.  The  three  current 
volumes  total  approximately  a  million 
words  —  something  like  five  times  the 
dimensions  of  the  new  edition.  And 
for  every  part  of  the  work,  the  editor 
must  consult  the  reams  of  material  that 
have  been  written,  by  scholars  and  lay¬ 
men  alike.  What  is  more,  the  cultural 
fabric  of  the  United  States  has  been 
drastically  altered  since  Mencken 
ceased  writing  —  the  mechanization  of 
agriculture,  the  automation  of  industry, 
the  proliferation  of  television,  the 
syndication  of  crime,  the  triumph  of 
Madison  Avenue,  and  the  promise  of 
atomic  extermination  have  affected  the 
lives  of  all  of  us,  and  provided  spec¬ 
tacular  additions  to  the  vocabulary. 
Since  even  Merriam’s  <Third  Inter¬ 
national  will  pardonably  overlook  many 
neologisms  —  perhaps  even  payola  — 
the  abridger  of  Mencken  cannot  prom¬ 
ise  full  coverage. 

But  added  difficulties  confront  the 
editor  in  Chapter  9,  "The  Common 
Speech.”  Here,  cultural  change  has 
exerted  relatively  little  effect  on  the 
materials  of  inquiry,  except  insofar  as 
industrialization,  urbanization,  and 
mass  education  have  fostered  a  nom¬ 
inal  literacy  and  eradicated  the  more 
spectacular  archaisms;  and  as  admanity 
has  encouraged  the  multiplication  of 


adjectives  in  -type  and  adverbs  in  -wise. 
Here  scholarship,  both  pure  and  ap¬ 
plied,  has  provided  masses  of  data 
which  must  be  reckoned  with,  and  un¬ 
published  research  collections  offer 
rich  veins  for  the  linguistic  prospector. 
But  even  more  important,  we  have  a 
far  greater  linguistic  sophistication 
than  the  badly  pummeled  ’gogues  of 
Mencken’s  early  years  and  a  greater 
familiarity  with  the  nature  of  language 
and  other  communication  —  and  of 
American  English  in  particular.  And 
out  of  this  sophistication  threatens  to 
come  a  spate  of  full-length  descrip¬ 
tions  of  American  English.  For  better 
or  worse,  we  have  passed  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  1919. 

For  these  reasons,  the  chapter  on 
the  Common  Speech  is  particularly 
likely  to  draw  the  fire  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  linguist.  Their  arguments  are 
familiar:  that  Mencken  deliberately 
juxtaposed  standard  British  and  his 
undefined  Vulgate  American,  that  he 
often  did  not  know  the  regional  and 
social  distribution  of  forms  that  he 
was  describing,  that  he  presented  a 
deliberate  debasement  of  American 
idiom  in  his  Vulgate  versions  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Gettysburg  Address  —  though  many 
who  resent  the  Mencken  translations 
have  been  known  to  titter  at  the  Gettys¬ 
burg  Address  in  Eisenhese.  These 
aesthetic  judgments  we  can  take  or 
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leave.  But  we  cannot  ignore  the  criti¬ 
cisms  of  reputable  linguists,  such  as 
Malone,  Fries,  and  Atwood,  that 
Mencken  often  misrepresented  his  facts. 

Now  the  shooting  of  embarreled  fish 
is  easy,  but  it  is  hardly  a  satisfying  sport. 
So  it  seemed  in  order  to  examine  the 
chapter  in  the  spirit  of  A1  omith  — 
and  look  at  the  actual  record,  to  see 
whether  there  are  enough  flaws  to  con¬ 
sign  it  to  the  public  hangman  for 
burning.  Leaving  out  digressions,  ami¬ 
able  and  otherwise,  one  finds  a  tendency 
to  exaggerate  the  distribution  of  cer¬ 
tain  features  as  general  Vulgate:  the 
n  forms  of  the  absolute  genitive — ourn, 
yourn,  h'tsn,  hern,  theirn  —  and  the 
uninflected  plurals  of,  nouns  of  measure 
— two  pound,  three  mile,  seven  foot, 
four  year,  forty  bushel.  There  is  the 
implication  that  the  Vulgate  reverses 
the  principal  parts  of  strong  verbs  — 
giving  7  seen,  I  become  and  I  taken, 
but  /  have  saw,  I  have  became  and  / 
have  took  (or  tuck)  —  though  what 
happens  is  usually  the  occurrence  side- 
by-side  of  alternative  forms  for  preterit 
and  participle  alike,  perhaps  with  a 
distinction  on  the  stylistic  level,  with 
I  have  saw  and  its  congeners  found 
in  the  formal  non-standard.  And  we 
can  question  socially  the  diagnostic 
value  of  some  verb  forms  which 
Mencken  attributes  to  the  Vulgate.  We 
are  able  to  make  more  specific  state¬ 
ments  than  Mencken  could  because  we 
have  more  data,  better  classified.  We 
are  annoyed  when  Mencken  —  along 
with  the  schoolmarms  he  baited  —  ac¬ 
cept  "corruption”  as  a  synonym  for 
"linguistic  change,”  with  the  reliance 
on  studies  of  "common  errors,”  with 
the  confusion  of  level  of  usage  and 


functional  variety,  with  an  emphasis 
on  usage  rather  than  structure,  so  that 
he  ignored  the  pattern  pressure  behind 
It’s  me  and  Who  are  you  looking  for? 
And  perhaps  most  important,  we  some¬ 
times  find  ourselves  puzzled  as  to  what 
Mencken’s  Vulgate  actually  is,  except 
that  it  is  "remarkably  uniform” 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  that 
it  is  apparently  distinct  from  "good 
usage.” 

More  than  balancing  the  irritating 
flaws  are  penetrating  observations  on 
the  Southern  and  South  Midland  per¬ 
fective  done  (as  I’ve  done  told  you  that 
three  times)  on  the  adverbial  used  to 
(as  used  to  he  would  drink  a  quart  of 
liquor  every  Saturday  night),  on  gonna 
as  the  prevailing  auxiliary  for  future 
time,  on  the  status  of  he  don’t  in  cul¬ 
tivated  Southern  speech,  on  the  con¬ 
trasting  syllable  nuclei  in  he  can  and 
he  can’t,  on  the  status  of  between  you 
and  I,  etc.,  as  hypercorrection,  on  the 
spread  of  dove  /dov/  in  cultivated 
speech  as  the  preterit  of  dive,  on  the 
group  genitive,  and  even  on  the  status 
of  juncture  as  a  linguistic  phenomenon 
— with  a  plan  for  a  systematic  investiga¬ 
tion.  Sociologically,  he  notes  the 
existence  of  multidialectalism,  ex- 
pecially  in  the  South,  points  out  the 
difficulty  of  eradicating  the  Vulgate  in 
school  from  students  who  hear  only  the 
Vulgate  at  home,  on  the  playground, 
and  at  work,  aptly  seizes  upon  the 
variations  in  the  principal  parts  of  verbs 
as  one  of  the  most  accurate  touchstones 
for  social  dialect,  and  riddles  the  old 
canard  that  some  rural  speakers  have 
only  a  five-hundred-word  vocabulary — 
a  charge  recently  leveled  against  Ohio 
farmers,  by  a  Northwestern  professor 
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of  speech  in  an  address  to  the  Ohio 
Dairymen’s  Association.  He  repeatedly 
points  out  the  foundation  of  ignorance 
upon  which  most  school  grammars  and 
manuals  of  "correct  English”  are  built, 
and  mocks  the  linguistic  finickiness  of 
the  newly  washed. 

But  the  most  significant  part  of  this 
chapter  is  Mencken’s  repeated  appeal 
to  linguists  to  describe  the  grammar  of 
American  English  on  its  own  merits — 
an  appeal  first  made  in  a  newspaper 
column  of  1910  —  with  due  attention 
to  the  usage  of  the  uneducated.  He 
urged  a  large  scale  survey  of  verb 
forms,  with  due  attention  to  social 
distribution  according  to  the  best  strata- 
graphic  analysis  available.  He  deplores 
the  mincing  affectations  of  Freudulent 
critics  and  textual  perverts  among  the 
MLA  and  has  many  harsh  words  about 
the  recondite  interests  of  the  Linguistic 
Society  —  proposing  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  Swadesh  on  the  strength  of  his  study 
of  Chitimacha,  where  the  two  surviving 
speakers  spoke  divergent  dialects.  But 
he  never  really  intended  to  denigrate 
honest  research  —  only  to  remind  his 
readers  that  those  devoted  to  the 
scientific  study  of  language  might  well 
devote  some  of  their  energy  to  the 
study  of  the  national  tongue,  and 
write  in  a  manner  calculated  to  attract 
and  not  repel  the  intelligent  layman. 

And  in  this  respect  Mencken’s  chap¬ 
ter  has  had  only  a  good  effect.  The 
Fries  American  English  Grammar  had 
actually  appeared  in  time  to  figure  in 
the  last  supplements,  as  had  the 
Linguistic  Atlas  of  New  England. 
Thanks  to  Atlas  materials  published 
and  otherwise,  we  have  Atwood’s  sur¬ 
vey  of  Atlantic  Seaboard  verb  forms. 


Raven  I.  McDavid,  Jr. 

Virginia  McDavid’s  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  upper  Mississippi  Valley  and 
Hankey’s  of  Colorado.  We  have  lin¬ 
guists  eschewing  the  humanistic  fear  of 
exact  figures  and  exploring  statistically 
the  status  of  competing  forms  and 
usages  in  a  defined  corpus.  We  have  at 
least  dreams  of  a  reasonably  compre¬ 
hensive  dictionary  of  usage.  We  have  a 
corpus  of  materials  for  introducing 
speakers  of  other  languages  to  the 
intricacies  of  American  English.  And 
we  have  a  full-length  study  of  gram¬ 
matical  structure  by  Hill,  a  provocative 
beginning  by  Chomsky,  and  the  Finne- 
gin-like  brainchild  of  Trager  and  Smith 
(to  say  naught  of  their  indispensable 
Outline).  For  teaching  teachers  we 
have  the  grammars  of  Francis  and 
Sledd,  for  high  school  students  Rob¬ 
erts’s  Patterns  of  English.  And  even 
the  makers  of  freshman  handbooks  are 
paying  at  least  lip  service  to  linguistics. 
It  would  seem  that  Mencken’s  battle 
has  been  won. 

But  has  It.^  Life  is  full  of  disillusion. 
All  too  recently  a  colleague  in  Ohio 
lamented  the  unsuccess  of  her  efforts 
to  teach  her  students  to  say  someone’s 
else.  The  literary  column  of  J.  Donald 
Adams,  in  the  New  York  Times  Book 
Review  of  December  20,  openly  con¬ 
demned  the  grammatical  views  of  the 
NCTE.  And  even  structural  linguists 
have  been  known  to  ignore  data  at 
variance  with  their  phonemic  church- 
manship  and  to  dismiss  a  detailed 
phonetic  transcription  as  less  easy  to 
phonemicize  than  a  broad  one.  It  seems 
that  we  will  always  need  something 
like  Mencken’s  chapter  on  the  Vulgate 
to  introduce  embarrassing  facts,  to  call 
for  needed  research,  and  to  stand  on 


A  NEW  LOOK  AT  MENCKEN’S  VULGATE 


its  own  merits  as  a  work  of  art. 

He  put  it  this  way  in  a  letter  to  the 
author: 

October  11,  1946 

If  you  took  me  aside  and  plied 
me  with  drink  I  could  show  you 
enough  errors  and  imbelicities  in 
[Supplement  One]  to  justify  the  pub¬ 
lic  hangman  in  burning  it.  But  you 
pass  over  such  things  humanely,  and 
tell  the  brethren  precisely  what  I 


was  trying  to  do.  Your  understand¬ 
ing  of  it  is  perfect,  and  I  am  very 
grateful.  First  of  all,  of  course,  I 
had  to  give  a  show.  The  one  central 
objective  of  the  whole  infernal  labor 
was  to  convince  one  hundred  per¬ 
cent  Americans  that  language  is 
really  interesting,  and  not  only 
interesting  but  important. 

H.  L.  M. 

And  here  the  defense  may  rest. 


SECRET  AGENT 

Robert  L.  Tyler 
Ball  State  Teachers  College 

Let  me  tell  you  it  is  a  hard  job 
That  makes  a  man  watchful,  that  grows 
A  loneliness  like  a  cud  stuck  in  the 
throat. 

Of  course,  all  the  pieties  must  be  prac¬ 
ticed  openly. 

One  must  dissent  only  in  qualifications. 
Saying  "I  see  your  point,”  or  "Yes, 
but  .  .  .,” 

Or  "Naturally  we  share  the  same  ends.” 
One  must  act  as  if  all  assumptions  are 
safe 

And  join  at  least  minimally  and  publicly 
In  the  modish  boondogles  of  ^e  day. 
One  must  pledge 

To  do  one’s  b«t  and  obey  the  law  of 
the  pack. 

But  above  all,  hide  away  the  secret 
knowledge 

Of  membership  in  the  ultimate  sedition, 
Of  having  snaked  over  the  desiccation 
of  things, 

Of  having  seen  perhaps  only  faintly 
'The  smog-barred  delectable  mountains 
Around  the  rim  of  the  awful  emptiness. 
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THE  MIDSUMMER  FIRES  IN  EAST  EGG:  A  NOTE  ON 
TECHNIQUE  IN  THE  GREAT  GATSBY 

Joseph  N.  Satterwhite 
Ball  State  Teachers  College 


Most  commentators  who  have  com¬ 
pared  The  Waste  Land  and  The  Great 
Gatsby  have  been  content  to  do  so  in 
general  terms.  Lionel  Trilling  was,  I 
believe,  among  the  first  to  note  a  strong 
resemblance  between  the  two.  In  his 
introduction  to  the  New  Directions 
Press  edition  of  the  novel  (1945)  he 
remarked  that  Fitzgerald’s  ideographic 
use  of  character  and  scene,  particularly 
Tom  Buchanan’s  Washington  Heights 
party,  the  valley  of  ashes,  the  eyes  of 
Dr.  Eckleburg,  etc.,  constitutes  "a  tech¬ 
nique  that  gives  the  novel  an  affinity 
with  The  Waste  Land,  between  whose 
author  and  Fitzgerald  there  existed  a 
mutual  admiration.^  Almost  ten  years 
later,  John  Bicknell,  in  his  article,  "The 
Wasteland  of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald,” 
marked  the  same  resemblance,  making 
a  rather  more  detailed  examination  of 
parallels  Trilling  was  content  to  suggest 
and  concluding  that  the  "symbols  and 
images  of  waste,  desolation  and  futility” 
are  "central  to  the  novel’s  total  effect, 
as  in  Eliot’s  poem.”  The  novel,  Bick¬ 
nell  decided,  is  "a  prose  version  of 
Eliot’s  Waste  Land,  a  poem  Fitzgerald 
knew  almost  by  heart.”*  The  same  year, 
Marius  Bewley  was  more  specific  in 
tracing  influences  of  technique.  In  an 
analysis  of  the  last  scene  of  Chapter 
5  in  which  Klipspringer’s  piano  ren¬ 
dition  of  "The  Love  Nest”  concludes 

^The  Liberal  Imagination,  Garden  City,  New 
York,  1959,  p.  245. 

^The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review,  XXXX,  (1954), 
557-558. 


Daisy’s  visit  to  Gatsby’s  mansion,  he 
observed  that  the  imagery  "suggests 
how  much  he  [Fitzgerald]  had  learned 
from  The  Waste  Land”  and  that  the 
scene  "draws  on  the  'violet  hour’  pass¬ 
age  from  'The  Fire  Sermon’.”*  En¬ 
couraged  by  these  studies,  particular¬ 
ly  that  of  Mr.  Bewley,  I  wish  here  to 
note  a  hitherto  unremarked  but  rather 
precise  parallel  between  one  of  the 
major  technical  innovations  introduced 
by  Eliot  in  his  poem  and  the  technique 
of  the  first  dramatic  scene  of  the  novel, 
an  episode  which  announces  the  theme 
of  The  Great  Gatsby. 

The  scene  I  wish  to  examine  occurs 
slightly  beyond  the  middle  of  Chapter 
1.  Nick  Carraway,  newly  arrived  in 
the  East,  pays  a  courtesy  call  on  the 
Buchanans  of  East  Egg,  Long  Island, 
"to  see  two  old  friends  whom  I  scarcely 
knew  at  all.”  After  perfunctory  conver¬ 
sation,  Nick,  his  hosts  and  another 
guest.  Miss  Jordan  Baker,  go  onto  the 
porch  for  dinner.  The  following  pas¬ 
sage  ensues: 

"Why  candles?'  objected  Daisy, 
frowning.  She  snapped  them  out  with 
her  fingers.  "In  two  weeks  it’ll  be 
the  longest  day  of  the  year.”  She 
looked  at  us  all  radiantly.  "Do  you 
always  watch  for  the  longest  day  of 
the  year  and  then  miss  it?  I  always 
watch  for  the  longest  day  of  the  year 
and  then  miss  it.” 


®"Scott  Fitzgerald’s  Criticism  of  America,”  The 
Sewanee  Review,  LXII  (1954),  239-240. 
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"We  ought  to  plan  something,” 
yawned  Miss  Baker,  sitting  down  at 
the  tables  as  if  she  were  getting  into 


bed. 


"All  right,”  said  Daisy.  "What’ll 
we  plan.^”  She  turned  to  me  help¬ 
lessly:  "What  do  people  plan.?” 

Before  I  could  answer  her  eyes 
fastened  with  an  awed  expression  on 
her  little  finger. 

"Look!”  she  complained;  "I  hurt 
it.” 

We  all  looked  .... 


Sometimes  she  and  Miss  Baker 
talked  at  once,  unobtrusively  and 
with  a  bantering  inconsequence  that 
was  never  quite  chatter,  that  was  as 
cool  as  their  white  dresses  and  their 
impersonal  eyes  in  the  absence  of  all 
desire  .... 

"You  make  me  feel  uncivilized, 
Daisy,”  I  confessed  on  my  second 
glass  of  corky  but  rather  impressive 
claret.  "Can’t  you  talk  about  crops 
or  something.?” 

I  meant  nothing  in  particular  by 
this  remark,  but  it  was  taken  up  in 
an  unexpected  way. 

"Civilization’s  going  to  pieces,” 
broke  out  Tom  violently.  "I’ve  gotten 
to  be  a  terrible  pessimist  about  things. 
Have  you  read  "The  Rise  of  the 
Colored  Empires”  by  this  man  God¬ 
dard  ?” 

"Why,  no,”  I  answered,  rather 
surprised  by  his  tone. 

"Well,  it’s  a  fine  book,  and  every¬ 
body  ought  to  read  it.  The  idea  is 
if  we  don’t  look  out  the  white  race 
will  be  —  will  be  utterly  sub¬ 
merged  .  .  .  .” 


"Tom’s  getting  very  profound,” 
said  Daisy,  with  an  expression  of 
unthoughtful  sadness.  "He  reads 
deep  books  with  long  words  in  them. 
What  was  that  word  we — ” 

"Well,  these  books  are  all  scien¬ 
tific,”  Tom  insisted,  glancing  at  her 
impatiently.  "This  fellow  has  worked 
out  the  whole  thing.  It’s  up  to  us, 
who  are  the  dominant  race,  to  watch 
out  or  these  races  will  have  control 
of  things.” 

"We’ve  got  to  beat  them  down,” 
whispered  Daisy,  winking  ferociously 
toward  the  fervent  sun. 

For  readers  familiar  with  The  Waste 
Land,  the  muted  reference  here  to  the 
Midsummer  Fires  may  seem  sufficiently 
deliberate  to  preclude  coincidence.  As 
Eliot  did  with  the  Grail  legends,  the 
vegetation  rituals,  the  rebirth  myths, 
etc.,  Fitzgerald,  in  the  first  dramatic 
scene  of  his  novel,  appears  to  have 
used  an  echo  of  an  ancient  rite  to  define 
the  state  of  the  contemporary  world. 
The  Midsummer  Files  were  lighted  at 
or  near  the  summer  solstice,  Daisy’s 
"longest  day  of  the  year,”  by  people 
with  a  pervasive  sense  of  evil  and 
with  a  healthy  religious  awe  and  dread. 
The  fires  were,  in  one  sense,  fertility 
rituals,  because  they  were  intended  to 
prevent  the  waning  of  the  sun  and  thus 
promote  the  ripening  of  crops;  they 
were  also  rites  of  purification,  intended 
to  cleanse  the  land  of  evil.*  The  ritual  of 


♦Sir  James  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough,  abridged 
edition.  New  York,  1923,  p.662f.  In  his  notes  to 
The  Waste  Land,  Eliot  acknowledges  his  debt  to 
Frazer:  calling  The  Golden  Bough  a  work 
"which  has  influenced  our  generation  profound¬ 
ly,"  he  remarks  that  "anyone  .  .  .  acquainted 
with  these  words  ["Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris"]  will 
immediately  recognize  in  the  poem  certain  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  vegetation  ceremonies." 
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the  Midsummer  Fires,  like  those  used 
in  The  Waste  Land,  dramatizes  man’s 
faith  in  and  awe  of  forces  outside  him¬ 
self;  its  celebrants  tacitly  agree  with 
Eliot  that  ’’men  cannot  get  on  without 
giving  allegiance  to  something  outside 
themselves.”®  The  blight  in  East  Egg, 
presently  to  be  examined  in  great  de¬ 
tail,  stems,  Fitzgerald’s  scene  seems  to 
suggest,  precisely  from  an  absence  of 
some  such  ’’outside”  authority  or  sanc¬ 
tion  which  might  organize  and  give 
meaning  and  direction  to  its  existence. 
Left  without  anyone  or  anything  outside 
itself  which  it  must,  from  love  and/or 
fear,  serve.  East  Egg’s  only  imperative  is 
preservation  of  its  meretricious  exist¬ 
ence  and  worship  of  the  wealth  that 
makes  it  possible.  All  that  remains  is  a 
sense  of  indefinite  loss,  Daisy’s  dim, 
atavistic  urge  to  recognize  some  organiz¬ 
ing  authority  outside  herself,  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  summer  solstice  (her  situation 
is  reminiscent  of  that  of  some  of  the 
Wastelanders  who  are  occasionally 
urged  mysteriously  toward  the  rituals 
which  may  restore  them  to  life);  but 
Daisy  responds  by  snufhng  out  the  fires 
and  lapsing,  with  Miss  Baker,  into  ennui 
and  self-regard.  The  absolute  decay  of 
outside  sanction  in  East  Egg  and  the 
total  absence  of  the  proper  sense  of  awe 
and  mystery  it  should  inspire  is  further 
dramatized  by  Daisy’s  attitude  toward 
the  sun,  formerly  the  vital  force  wor¬ 
shipped  at  the  Midsummer  Fires.  In  a 
farcical,  secularized  rite,  she  recognizes 
the  sun  only  as  a  conspiratorial  equal 
in  on  a  joke.  As  Tom  promulgates  his 
racial  theories,  Daisy  comments  sotto 
voce:  ”  ’We’ve  got  to  beat  them 
down,’  whispered  Daisy,  winking  fer- 

®''The  Function  of  Criticism,”  Selected  Essays, 
New  York,  1932,  p.  15. 


Joseph  N.  Satterwhitc 

ociously  at  the  fervent  sun.” 

Frazer  also  points  out  that  the  Mid¬ 
summer  Fires  were  ”a  festival  of 
lovers.”*  Pairs  of  sweethearts  leaped 
over  the  flames  and  tossed  flowers  to 
one  another  in  search  of  propitious 
omens  for  love,  marriage  and  fertility. 
Thus  the  failure  to  celebrate  the  ritual 
in  East  Egg  prepares  for  revelations 
about  the  state  of  love  there;  it  has, 
like  love  in  The  Waste  Land,  degen¬ 
erated  into  sterile  lust.  Shortly  the 
telephone  will  ring  in  the  Buchanan 
home,  announcing  Tom’s  mistress; 
within  weeks,  Daisy,  the  defected 
priestess,  will  refuse  the  risks  of  love 
and  betray  her  lover;  Nick  and  Miss 
Baker  will  never  get  beyond  amorous 
play.  In  The  Great  Gatshy,  as  in  The 
Waste  Land,  love  is  an  important 
means  to  salvation,  an  objectifica¬ 
tion  of  the  ’’dream”  which  takes 
men  outside  themselves  and  gives 
meaning  to  existence.  In  the  novel  Jay 
Gatsby  is  the  only  proper  lover.  Like  a 
religion,  his  love  for  Daisy  organizes 
and  directs  his  existence,  and  he  cele¬ 
brates  it  in  a  series  of  magnificent  rit¬ 
uals,  ranging  from  his  garden  parties  to 
the  sacrament  of  Chapter  5,  where  his 
dream  is  memorialized  in  a  stack  of 
gaudy  shirts.  And,  properly  enough,  at 
the  end  of  Chapter  1,  Nick,  just  home 
from  the  Buchanans’,  discovers  Gatsby 
celebrating  his  Midsummer  rites:  ”... 
he  stretched  out  his  arms  toward  the 
dark  water  in  a  curious  way,  and,  far 
as  I  was  from  him,  I  could  have  sworn 
he  was  trembling.  .  .  .  Involuntarily  I 
glanced  seaward  —  and  distinguished 
nothing  except  a  single  green  light, 
minute  and  far  away.  .  .  .” 

“Frazer,  p.  153. 
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The  closest  parallel  in  The  Waste 
Land  is  "A  Game  of  Chess.”  There 
the  neurotic  woman’s  complaint, 
"What  shall  I  do?  .  .  .  What  shall  we 
ever  do?”  echoes  Daisy’s  "What’ll  we 
plan  ?  . .  .  What  do  people  plan  ?”  Love 
is  absent  from  the  lives  of  both,  and  in 
its  stead  is  the  anxiety  and  dread  gener¬ 
ated  by  the  sense  of  nothingness  outside 
themselves;  like  all  Wastelanders  and 
East  Eggers,  they  are  directed  only  by 
the  selfish  inner  voice  which,  in  Eliot’s 
words,  "breathes  the  eternal  message 
of  vanity,  fear  and  lust.”^  For  both, 
ironically,  the  solution  is  at  hand. 
The  decayed  queen  of  the  waste¬ 
land  is  surrounded  by  "withered  stumps 
of  time,”  the  once  meaningful  myths 
and  rituals  of  rebirth;  Daisy  and  East 
Egg  have  Midsummer,  traditionally  a 
time  when  men  ritually  dramatized 
their  faith  in  and  awe  of  an  authority 
outside  the  individual.  East  Egg’s  fail¬ 
ure  to  celebrate  the  Midsummer  Fires 
is  dramatic  preparation  for  a  revelation 
of  its  meaningless  existence,  its  frenetic 
search  for  sensation,  its  random  lusts, 
its  overpowering  sense  of  desolation 
and  futility. 

It  may  be  appropriate  here  to  inter¬ 
rupt  this  analysis  to  point  out  that  the 
scene  under  scrutiny  is  a  dramatic  re¬ 
finement  of  an  earlier  Fitzgerald  effort 
to  explain  the  American  wasteland  in 
terms  of  the  disappearance  of  outside 
sanctions  and  their  ritualistic  celebra¬ 
tion.  Fitzgerald  had,  three  years  before 
the  publication  of  The  Great  Gats  by, 
speculated  about  the  decay  of  ritual  in 
a  secularized  world.  In  "The  Diamond 
as  Big  as  the  Ritz,”  published  in  1922, 
the  same  year  as  The  Waste  Land,  he 

’Eliot,  p.  16. 


allegorized  the  American  experience  in 
the  fabulous  career  of  Fitz-Norman  Cul¬ 
pepper  Washington,  a  penurious  Vir¬ 
ginian  who  had  gone  West,  discovered 
a  diamond  as  big  as  the  Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel  and  founded  a  dynasty  devoted 
only  to  sybarite  living  and  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  its  wealth.  Limitless  wealth 
has  its  effect;  the  proper  objects  of 
worship  and  service  are  replaced  by 
money.  Even  in  the  provinces,  "simple 
piety  . . .  has  the  earnest  worship  of  and 
respect  for  riches  as  the  first  article  of 
its  creed.”®  Proper  ritual  disappears 
and  with  it  all  sanction  except  wealth. 
Of  the  twelve  inhabitants  of  Fish, 
a  hamlet  near  the  Washington  estate, 
Fitzgerald  observes,  "...  there  re¬ 
mained  in  them  none  of  the  vital 
quality  of  illusion  which  would  make 
them  wonder  or  speculate  ...  so 
there  was  no  altar,  no  priest,  no  sacri¬ 
fice.  .  .  .”  The  closest  diing  to  outside 
sanction  they  have  is  the  seven  o’clock 
train  from  Chicago,  the  Transcontin¬ 
ental  Express,  and  the  only  sacrament 
is  "the  silent  concourse  by  the  shanty 
depot,  a  congregation  who  lifted  up  a 
prayer  of  dim,  anaemic  wonder.”®  'The 
Washingtons  become  genteelly  brut¬ 
alized  by  wealth  and  by  exercise  of 
the  extraordinary  precautions  neces¬ 
sary  to  preserve  it.  Like  the  Buchan¬ 
ans,  they  cheerfully  sacrifice  any 
number  of  lives  to  keep  their  way  of 
life.  When  disaster  threatens,  the  in¬ 
cumbent  Washington  attempts  to  bribe 
God  with  a  blasphemous  parody  of 
"the  forgotten  sacrifices,  forgotten  rit¬ 
uals,  prayers  obsolete  before  the  birth 

*Tales  of  the  Jazz  Age,  New  York,  1922,  p.  147. 
nbid.,  p.  145. 
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of  Christ.”^®  And  when  God  refuses, 
in  a  rumble  of  menacing  thunder,  to 
be  bought  off,  Washington  blows 
himself  and  his  diamond  to  dust. 
In  the  interval  between  the  writing  of 
"The  Diamond  as  Big  as  the  Ritz"  and 
The  Great  Gatsby,  Fitzgerald  somehow 
hit  on  a  method  to  dramatize  in  the 
latter  a  motif  awkwardly  and  externally 
handled  in  the  former  and  make  it  an¬ 
nounce  the  theme  of  the  novel.  That 
the  method  so  closely  resembles  that  of 
The  Waste  Land  may  be  coincidental; 
that  Fitzgerald  may  be  indebted  to 
Eliot  is  also  a  possibility. 

A  further  scrutiny  of  the  scene  from 
the  novel  reveals  that,  although  Tom 
Buchanan’s  case  is  dramatized  some¬ 
what  more  indirectly,'  he,  too,  suffers 
from  Daisy’s  malady.  Left  too  long 
with  no  proper  objects  of  regard,  his 
emotional  system  has  atrophied,  leaving 
only  a  compulsion  to  feel  something. 
His  violent  racism  is  likely  nothing 
more  than  an  artificial  passion  revealing 
an  incapacity  for  genuine  emotion.  Like 
many  characters  in  more  recent  fiction, 
Tom  feels  only  his  inability  to  feel.  It 
is  as  if  he  should  say,  "I  must  feel 
something.  I  must  do  something.  Why 
not  attack  the  colored  races.?’’”  'Thus 
this  brief  scene  prepares  for  subsequent 
revelations  of  Tom’s  emotional  poverty, 
such  as  his  affair  with 'Mrs.  Wilson,  a 
singularly  sterile  business,  as  devoid 
of  real  feeling  as  the  copulation  of 
Eliot’s  secretary  and  her  "young  man 
carbuncular.’’  At  the  end  of  the  novel 
Tom  still  busily  counterfeits  feeling. 

^nbid.,  p.  184. 

''For  this  hypothetical  conversation  I  am  indebted 
to  W.  H.  Auden’s  discussion  of  the  East  Egg 
problem  as  it  occupied  Kierkegaard.  The  Living 
Thoughts  of  Kierkegaard,  ed.  by  W.  H.  Auden, 
New  York,  1952,  p.  21. 
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During  his  last  conversation  with 
Nick,  he  reports  his  grief  over  the 
death  of  his  mistress.  "And  if  you 
think  I  didn’t  have  my  share  of 
suffering  —  look  here,  when  I  went 
to  give  up  that  flat  and  saw  that 
damn  box  of  dog  biscuits  sitting  there 
on  the  sideboard,  I  sat  down  and  cried 
like  a  baby.  By  God,  it  was  awful — 
But  it  is  in  Daisy  that  Nick  earliest  and 
most  clearly  recognizes  East  Egg’s  lost 
capacity  to  feel,  a  loss  stemming  direct¬ 
ly  from  the  disappearance  of  outside 
sanction.  The  insight  comes  at  one  of 
Gatsby’s  garden  parties,  one  of  the 
magnificent  gestures  that  attract  Daisy 
to  Gatsby.  There  she  watches  a  self¬ 
consciously  stylized  movie  star  and  her 
director  make  love  beneath  a  white- 
plum  tree.  She  "liked”  the  star,  Nick 
recalled,  but  "the  rest  offended  her,  and 
inarguably  because  it  wasn’t  a  gesture 
but  an  emotion.” 

As  for  Nick,  his  remark  which 
touched  off  Tom's  outburst  clearly  iden¬ 
tifies  him  as  the  "primitive”  sensibility, 
one  still  strongly  imbued  with  a  sense 
of  outside  sanction,  one  still  capable, 
therefore,  of  celebrating  the  Midsum¬ 
mer  Fires.  Grown  uneasy  with  the 
sense  of  decay  he  witnesses,  the  "ban¬ 
tering  inconsequence”  of  the  women’s 
talk  and,  more  importantly,  "their  im¬ 
personal  eyes  in  the  absence  of  all 
desire”  (definitely,  I  think,  an  echo  of 
Ecclesiastes,  12:5,  also  cited  in  Eliot’s 
notes  as  a  reference  for  line  twenty- 
three  of  The  Waste  Land),  Nick  pro¬ 
tests  in  a  way  calculated  to  reemphasize 
the  motif  of  the  Midsummer  Fires: 
"You  make  me  feel  uncivilized,  Daisy. 

. . .  Gm’t  you  talk  about  crops  or  some¬ 
thing.?”  Although  Nick  is  so  recently 
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removed  from  the  Midwest  that  his  re¬ 
mark  may  be  taken  as  a  half-facetious 
reference  to  his  origins  and  although 
Nick  explains  that  he  meant  "nothing 
in  particular”  by  it,  the  words  "uncivil¬ 
ized”  and  "crops”  strongly  suggest  that 
Fitzgerald  intended  the  lines  to  estab¬ 
lish  Nick  as  the  moral  critic  of  East 
Egg,  one  sensitive  to  the  disappearance 
of  outside  sanction.  Definitely  uncom¬ 
fortable  at  what  he  has  already  seen, 
Nick  is  reacting  to  dim  adumbrations 
of  what  he  will  subsequently  discover 
about  East  Egg,  that  it  is,  as  Tom,  with 
unconscious  irony,  will  have  it,  a  civiliz¬ 
ation  "going  to  pieces”  because  it  no 
longer  has  any  valid  moral  or  religious 
frame  of  reference,  the  vitality  and 
efficacy  of  which  the  rituals,  such  as 
the  Midsummer  Fires,  are  the  dramatic 
evidence,  and  is  disintegrating  into  the 
isolation  and  neurosis  of  the  purely  ma¬ 
terialistic  life. 

I  do  not  wish  here  to  insist  on  undue 
influence  or  to  become  a  source  hunter, 
an  uncertain  business  at  best  and  par¬ 
ticularly  so  with  Fitzgerald  as  his  bio¬ 
grapher,  Mizener,  has  noted.”  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  The  Waste  Land  deeply  impressed 
Fitzgerald  at  a  time  when  The  Great 

'^^The  Far  Side  of  Paradise,  Cambridge,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  1949,  pp.  97-98  and  170-171. 


Gatsby  was  gestating  and  that  it  sug¬ 
gested  techniques  by  which  he  could 
control  his  own  material  which  did  not 
significantly  differ  from  Eliot’s.  It  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  Fitzgerald  knew 
the  poem  quite  well;  Mizener  relates 
that  when,  in  1933,  Eliot  came  to  Johns 
Hopkins  to  lecture,  Fitzgerald  was  bold 
enough  to  read  him  part  of  The  Waste 
Land  to  show  how  it  should  be  done.” 
Such  treatment  of  the  master  sug¬ 
gests  a  long-standing  familiarity  with 
the  poem!  Moreover,  Fitzgerald  sent 
Eliot  a  copy  of  The  Great  Gatsby,  ap¬ 
parently  within  days  after  its  publica¬ 
tion,  with  so  fervent  an  inscription  that 
Eliot,  in  response,  called  it  "charming 
and  overpowering.”  More  importantly, 
Eliot  was  impressed  enough  to  call  the 
novel  "a  remarkable  book  ...  the 
first  step  that  American  fiction  has 
taken  since  Henry  James.””  In  short, 
the  great  immediate  reputation  of 
The  Waste  Land  among  serious  writers 
and  Fitzgerald’s  particular  interest  in  it 
and  its  author  combine  to  support  the 
supposition  that  The  Great  Gatsby  was 
more  than  generally  influenced  by  it 
and  that  quite  specific  parallels,  both  in 
subject  matter  and  technique,  exist. 

^Hhid.,  p.  225. 

'^*The  Crack-Up,  ed.  by  Edmund  Wilson,  New 
York,  1945,  p.  310. 
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I  think  that  no  one  can  consider 
himself  truly  educated  unless  he  gains 
insight  into  two  areas.  One  is  to  gain  a 
clear-eyed,  objective  understanding  of 
his  own  motivations  —  "Know  thy¬ 
self”;  and  the  other  is  to  gain  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  motivations  that  influ¬ 
ence  other  people  in  their  daily  be¬ 
havior.  I  want  to  focus  here  on  one 
aspect  of  this  understanding:  the  role 
that  status  plays  in  our  daily  lives.  I 
think  that  it  impels  many  of  our  actions 
unwittingly  and  is  behind  many  of 
our  anxieties. 

Every  human  being  needs  recogni¬ 
tion  in  order  to  be  mentally  healthy. 
Ideally,  we  should  get  this  recognition 
from  our  personal  worth,  our  service  to 
others,  or  our  personal  achievement. 
But  a  great  many  people  try  to  hustle 
this  process  along  by  surrounding  them¬ 
selves  with  visible  evidences  of  their 
status  that  cry  out  to  proclaim  who  they 
are.  This  is  especially  true  of  people 
who  are  emotionally  insecure  to  start 
with.  I  was  recently  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  very  wealthy 
New  York  women  have  been  hiring 
press  agents.  They  have  no  professional 
reason  to  hire  press  agents,  but  they 
feel  insecure  if  they  do  not  see  their 
names  on  the  society  pages  and  in  the 
gossip  columns. 

Now,  this  concern  about  status  is  be¬ 
coming  more  of  a  characteristic  phe¬ 
nomenon  today.  It  shows  up  in  many 


areas  of  our  lives.  It  shows  up  in  the 
way  we  decorate  and  the  way  we  choose 
a  home.  If  you  go  from  town  to  town 
in  America,  you  will  find  that  the  elite 
tend  to  choose  their  homes  in  one  of 
four  ways.  Some  choose  the  highest  hill. 
You  will  find  that  is  the  situation  in 
dozens  of  towns  around  the  country — 
Chattanooga,  Charleston,  Birmingham, 
and  so  on.  Others  try  to  get  close  to 
the  water.  Even  if  they  cannot  see  the 
water,  they  want  to  be  close  to  it,  be¬ 
cause  they  feel  insecure  if  they  are  not 
in  the  group  that  does  face  the  water. 
Still  others  want  to  be  near  the  country- 
clubs.  They  do  no  have  to  be  able  to  see 
the  country  club  or  the  golf  course,  but 
they  want  to  be  in  that  area.  Real 
estate  people  refer  to  the  country  clubs 
as  straining  areas,  because  many  of  the 
people  that  tend  to  go  to  these  areas  are 
straining  to  prove  something  about 
themselves.  You  also  find  people  who, 
if  none  of  these  other  things  work,  try 
to  go  to  the  area  where  the  important 
people  in  the  town  are  —  wherever 
it  is.  Real  estate  values  automatically 
go  up  when  a  notable  person  moves 
into  an  area. 

You  also  find  straining  to  surround 
the  home  with  symbols  that  announce 
what  an  important  person  you  are.  In 
the  Chicago  suburbs  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  builders  are  selling 
houses  with  gold-plated  faucets,  which, 
they  explain,  are  little  $500  extras 
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which  do  wonders  in  moving  a  house, 
because  people  want  that  gold  faucet 
to  brag  about. 

You  will  find  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
matter  of  seeking  for  antiques  is  based 
not  on  the  nostalgia  value  or  on  the 
craft  value,  but  rather  on  the  status 
value.  One  of  the  leading  antique 
dealers  in  New  England  told  me  that 
not  one  person  in  fifty  that  came  to  him 
for  antiques  was  seriously  interested 
in  antiques  for  themselves.  These 
people  were  interested  rather  in  giving 
themselves  an  Early  American  back¬ 
ground.  He  told  about  watching  a  "Per¬ 
son  to  Person”  television  show  in  which 
Ed  Murrow  was  interviewing  a  famous 
theatrical  celebrity.  Two  ancestral  por¬ 
traits  were  shown  on  the  wall,  and  the 
dealer  and  his  wife  started  giggling  be¬ 
cause  they  had  had  those  two  pictures 
in  their  house  until  they  had  managed 
to  get  rid  of  them  several  years  earlier. 
The  point  is  that  this  man  said  to  Mr. 
Murrow,  "No,  Ed,  those  are  not  my 
folks.  They’re  my  wife’s  folks.” 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  now 
people  are  hanging  gas  lights  on  the 
outside  of  their  houses  to  show  that  they 
have  stuff  that  goes  back  before  elec¬ 
tricity.  They  are  also  putting  wells  on 
their  front  yards  —  these  old  wells  with 
buckets.  I  know  of  nine  "wells”  in  my 
part  of  the  country  that  do  not  have  any 
wells  underneath  them! 

More  and  more  status  considerations 
are  going  into  the  kinds  of  decoration 
that  are  used  in  offices.  This  is  primarily 
a  post-war  phenomenon.  I  think  it  rep¬ 
resents  the  growth  of  big  organizations 
in  America.  In  a  small  organization 
everybody  knows  who  the  boss  is,  and 
he  does  not  need  the  status  symbols.  He 


can  charge  around  in  his  shirt  sleeves. 
But  in  the  large  organization  people  do 
not  know  where  the  power  resides,  and 
so  they  have  worked  out  these  elaborate 
systems  of  labeling.  Most  of  the  large 
organizations  now  have  manuals  that 
go  out  to  their  district  offices  explaining 
the  hierarchy.  McGraw-Hill  Pub¬ 
lishing  G}mpany  has  a  book  out  for 
the  office  managers  explaining  how  to 
divide  all  the  supervisory  personnel  up 
into  a  five-layer  grouping  and  how  to 
assign  different  kinds  of  furnishings  to 
each  layer.  They  specify  the  number 
of  square  feet;  and  you  should  not  de¬ 
viate  more  than  ten  percent  for  each 
layer.  They  specify  the  desks.  The  most 
efficient  desk,  the  metal  one,  has  the 
lowest  status  and  you  go  up  through  the 
woods,  through  the  oaks,  through  the 
walnuts,  to  mahogany.  Windows  also 
show  status:  from  no  windows  to  two 
windows  to  four  windows  with  a  coriitr. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  rugs  —  from  no 
rug  to  the  green  durable  rugs  that  do 
not  show  dirt  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
supervisors,  to  the  brilliant,  deep-pile, 
wall-to-wall  reds,  blues,  and  yellows  in 
the  executive  suites. 

The  General  American  Oil  Company 
in  Dallas,  Texas,  has  an  executive  suite 
that  runs  two  hundred  yards  across  the 
top  of  their  building.  They  have  a  two- 
hundred-yard  lemon-yellow  carpet  that 
runs  the  entire  length  and  goes  right 
into  the  men’s  washroom. 

An  executive  of  the  Bell  System  was 
explaining  how  the  status  system 
worked  in  his  company.  He  said  that 
he  had  been  told  one  day  he  was  being 
moved  to  another  office  and  it  was  to  a 
higher  level.  He  was  not  getting  a 
promotion,  but  he  was  being  moved  to 
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the  office  of  a  man  who  was  of  a  much 
higher  rank,  and  he  was  very  pleased. 
He  came  in  Monday  morning.  They  had 
moved  the  wall  in;  they  had  replaced 
the  rug  which  was  wall-to-wall  with  a 
rug  which  was  not  wall-to-wall;  and 
what  fascinated  him  was  that  they  took 
the  clock  out  because  the  book  said  that 
you  could  only  have  a  clock  if  you  had 
wall-to-wall  carpeting. 

In  the  way  that  we  establish  friend¬ 
ships  we  show  our  status  concern.  We 
tend  to  do  all  our  socializing  with 
people  on  the  same  level  as  ourselves 
or  if  possible  a  little  bit  higher  than 
ourselves.  A  study  was  made  by  a  soci¬ 
ologist  in  a  Georgia  town  in  which  he 
found  there  was  a  five- layer  scxrial 
structure  working.  He  asked  everyone  to 
name  his  three  best  friends.  Now,  of 
course  there  were  about  eighty  people 
that  named  the  president  of  the 
bank  as  their  very  best  friend,  and  the 
president  could  only  name  three  back. 
When  these  answers  were  all  correlated, 
it  turned  out  that  in  only  three  percent 
of  the  cases  was  there  a  mutual  crossing 
of  a  class  line  in  this  town  in  the  naming 
of  a  best  friend. 

Now,  what  is  behind  this  kind  of 
status  consciousness  that  1  have  been 
talking  about  I  think  that  there  are, 
of  course,  factors  that  are  tending  to 
make  us  less  status  conscious  in  this 
country,  but  there  are  also  more  per¬ 
suasive  factors  that  are  making  us  more 
status  conscious.  One  of  them  is  the 
fact  that  status  is  being  systematically 
merchandised  in  this  country  today  by 
Madison  Avenue  and  by  all  the  large 
marketers.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  we  have  gotten  into  an  economy 
where  forty  percent  of  the  things  that 


we  buy  are  things  that  we  do  not 
really  need.  They  are  optional  things; 
they  are  discretionary  things;  they  are 
the  kinds  of  things  that  we  cannot  be 
persuaded  to  buy  on  the  basis  of  phys¬ 
ical  needs,  so  that  these  marketers  have 
been  looking  for  the  psychological 
values  that  they  can  add  on  to  the 
product.  They  design  appeals  that  will 
offer  us  relief  from  our  hidden  anxie¬ 
ties.  They  design  appeals  that  make  us 
style  conscious  so  that  we  will  buy  the 
refrigerator  that  has  sharp  corners  this 
year  and  throw  it  away  when  the  round- 
cornered  ones  come  back  next  year. 
They  are  designing  appeals  based  on 
status,  and  I  think  the  American  pub¬ 
lic,  as  a  result  of  all  these  pressures  on 
us  to  consume  and  consume  and  con¬ 
sume,  is  becoming  standardized  and 
homogenized  and  hypnotized  and  steril¬ 
ized. 

I  was  talking  to  a  builder’s  associa¬ 
tion  in  Chicago,  and  the  man  ahead  of 
me,  a  building  consultant,  was  telling 
these  builders  that  they  should  start 
using  French  in  their  advertisements, 
because,  as  he  explained,  French  is  the 
language  of  the  snob  and  the  people 
will  grab  their  houses  if  they  use 
French.  So  all  through  the  country  in  the 
succeeding  months  you  saw  ads  in 
French  bursting  out  in  the  newspapers. 
This  is  one  in  Long  Island  for  a  big 
housing  development:  "Cest  magnif- 
ique!  Une  maison  ranche.  Tres  originale 
avec  eight  rooms,  two  and  a-half  baths, 
two-Cadillac  garage,  $21,999,  no  cash 
for  vets.”  Apparently  the  French  do  not 
have  a  word  for  cash. 

Another  reason,  as  I  see  it,  for  the 
growth  of  status  concern  is  the  fantas¬ 
tically  increasing  mobility  of  our  people. 
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Our  mobility  is  greater  today  in  terms 
of  moving  about  than  it  was  in  the 
nineteenth  century  at  the  height  of  the 
immigration  flood.  About  forty  million 
Americans  each  year  pick  up  their  roots 
and  move  to  a  new  locality.  That  is 
almost  one  in  four.  Now,  when  you 
have  people  doing  this,  you  have  them 
being  forced  to  relate  to  strangers.  We 
are  becoming  more  and  more  a  nation  of 
strangers  trying  to  establish  them¬ 
selves  wit.h  strangers.  Now,  in  the  older 
American  communities  we  beCtHUe  ac¬ 
cepted  or  not  accepted  on  the  basis  of 
personal  worth  and  character  and 
family  background  and  things  like  that. 
But  in  some  of  these  new  areas  where 
the  pressure  is  on,  where  you  have 
many  people  trying  to  relate  to  the 
established  people  there,  the  new¬ 
comers  go  for  shortcuts  that  they 
can  use  to  proclaim  who  they  are  —  the 
visible  things.  In  the  town  of  Odessa, 
Texas,  I  am  told  that  among  the  high 
school  students  only  one  out  of  eighteen 
students  in  this  whole  town  is  from 
that  part  of  Texas.  All  the  rest  have 
come  from  somewhere  else,  and  on  the 
average  these  youngsters  have  lived 
in  four  different  areas. 

I  am  told  that  aluminum  houses  are 
accepted  in  areas  of  high  mobility  where 
everybody  is  a  stranger  and  where  the 
new  ideas  are  more  readily  accepted 
apparently  than  in  the  stable  communi¬ 
ties.  In  the  stable  communities  they  have 
a  terrible  time  trying  to  push  an  alum¬ 
inum  house. 

Another  reason  for  the  growth  of  the 
concern  about  status,  I  think,  is  the 
fact  that  so  many  millions  of  people 
have  had  military  experience.  About 
thirty  million  Americans  have  had 


military  experience,  so  that  they  have 
learned  the  facts  of  life  about  rank  and 
they  have  gotten  over  the  bruises  and 
hurt  of  being  in  a  structured  society. 
Personnel  directors  of  many  large 
corporations  have  told  me  that  they  are 
delighted  to  get  people  from  the  serv¬ 
ice.  What  disturbs  me  is  the  explanation 
they  give:  that  these  people  have 
learned  the  facts  of  life  about  rank. 
They  have  a  no-nonsense  attitude  to¬ 
ward  it;  so  they  do  not  cause  a  lot  of 
silly  trouble. 

The  real  reason,  in  my  mind,  for  the 
growth  of  status  consciousness  is  the 
growth  of  the  large  organization  in  this 
country.  I  am  not  talking  just  about  big 
corporations.  I  am  talking  about  big 
government,  big  unions,  the  big  housing 
developers  that  are  laying  out  tracts  of 
land  on  a  layered  basis  where  you  have 
a  thousand  houses  that  are  all  pretty 
much  the  same  in  terms  of  cost.  This 
does  several  things  when  you  get  a 
series  of  different  communities  where 
everyone  in  the  community  has  pretty 
much  the  same  income.  It  tends  to  re¬ 
sult  in  everyone  having  the  same  socio¬ 
economic  background.  It  also  results 
more  and  more  in  everyone  being  pretty 
much  the  same  in  terms  of  ethnic  back¬ 
ground,  because  the  builders  are  learn¬ 
ing  that  they  can  move  these  houses 
faster  if  they  make  ethnic  appeals.  Also 
you  will  find,  when  you  get  this  layer¬ 
ing,  that  the  age  groupings  tend  to 
flatten  out  and  be  very  narrow,  so  that 
if  you  have  one  kind  of  comunity, 
you  are  going  to  have  people  from  thirty 
to  forty  and  their  children  are  going  to 
be  in  junior  high  school.  In  another 
community  they  will  be  primarily  grade 
school  children,  and  in  another  com- 
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munity  they  will  be  in  college,  and  there  tend  to  have  the  hierarchy  of  rank  — 
will  be  very  few  grandmothers.  Also  job  description.  These  large  organiza- 
there  will  be  more  and  more  layering  tions  also  tend  to  stress  impersonality 
out  in  terms  of  vocation,  because  as  you  ‘'“bnent  of  personnel.  When  per- 
get  into  these  mass  conglomerations  of  impersonal,  it 

people,  it  is  possible  to  segregate  out  “  3”''*' 

for  your  own  development  all  brick-  P“P''  *'>“  •'V'  pre|udiced 

layers  or  all  lawyers  or  all  doctors.  And  they  are  very  often  not 

that,  according  to  a  study  made  at  Yale  “  P«l>tdtc«l  «  the  small  corporation, 
and  by  For/me.  is  the  big  trend  of  the  you  have 

future:  to  build  these  communities  on  impersonality,  you  go  by  the  book, 

the  basis  of  vocational  similarity.  Now  *°  >>?  *c  |ob  description.  You  get 

the  youngsters  that  live  in  these  com-  *'  situation  where  there  is  more  em- 
munities  go  to  school  by  going  past  phasis  on  going  by  committ^  or  ^mg 
homes  pretty  much  like  their  own.  In  mdivldual  re- 

the  school  they  ate  with  youngsters  sponsibility  or  mdividual  recognition  or 
from  the  same  background  as  their  ‘ud'vidual  blame, 
own.  When  they  go  to  church,  they  are  Also  you  get  a  tendency  to  specializa- 
apt  to  find  that  the  youngsters  there  tion  as  you  get  into  the  large  organiza- 
are  from  the  same  background  as  them-  tion  —  narrowing  down  each  person’s 
selves,  because  the  churches  reflect  the  responsibilities.  When  you  get  both 
geography  where  they  are  located  —  specialization  and  impersonality  of  treat- 
the  kind  of  neighborhood.  And  when  ment,  you  tend  to  get  a  loss  of  job 
they  go  into  the  community  services,  satisfaction.  I  have  made  the  point 
they  find  still  pretty  much  the  same  that  people  at  the  working  class  level 
kind  of  people  as  themselves.  in  the  large  organizations  are  more  and 

The  growth  of  bigness,  however,  is  more  being  forced  to  find  their  life 
most  clearly  manifest  in  the  growth  of  satisfactions  off  the  job  in  consuming, 
the  large  organization  —  the  large  While  we  have  become  more  status 
corporate  organizations.  There  has  been  conscious,  we  at  the  same  time  have 
this  great  wave  of  merger.  It  has  been  had  less  real  chance  for  people  at  the 
going  on  since  the  war,  so  that  there  are  lower  levels  of  the  large  organizations 
now  literally  hundreds  of  corporations  to  make  a  real  gain  in  status  because  of 
in  this  country  that  do  over  a  hundred  this  impersonality  of  treatment  and 
million  dollars  of  business  a  year.  And  going  by  job  description.  More  and 
most  Americans  today  now  work  for  a  more  people  are  assigned  to  their  roles 
large  organization — more  than  fifty  per-  in  life  based  on  their  pre-job  training,  so 
cent.  Now,  the  large  organization  has  that  the  whole  idea  now  is  either  to  go 
many  fine  benefits.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  the  trade  schools  or  go  to  the  college 
they  are  quite  mouth-watering,  some  of  and  get  the  certificate  or  get  the 
them,  but  they  also  tend  to  impose  cer-  diploma.  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
tain  characteristics  on  the  structure,  difficult  to  do  the  Horatio  Alger  thing 
For  one  thing,  the  large  organizations  of  starting  at  the  bottom  and  working 
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your  way  to  the  top. 

Now,  what  are  the  reasons  for  this? 
I  think  one  reason  is  the  growing 
complexity  of  our  society,  where  you 
do 'need  trained,  skilled  people.  That 
is  not  the  whole  explanation.  I  think 
another  factor  is  that  automation  is 
wiping  out  a  whole  band  of  skills  that 
have  been  used  as  stepping-stones  by 
which  people  have  been  able  to  work 
their  way  up  from  the  bottom  of  com¬ 
panies.  Today,  if  you  want  to  start  at 
the  bottom  of  a  company  and  go  to  the 
top,  you  go  out  to  school  and  get  your 
diploma  and  come  back  in  as  a  man¬ 
agement  trainee. 

But  most  important,  I  think,  you  have 
the  development  of  a  management  elite. 
The  people  who  are  running  our  large 
corporations  more  and  more  are  decid¬ 
ing  that  they  want  only  college  people 
to  be  with  them  at  the  management 
level.  This  is  partly  status  protection, 
I  think,  and  partly  status  enhancement. 
They  are  trying  to  build  their  own 
status.  If  you  look  at  the  large  corpora¬ 
tions  today,  you  will  find  that  fifty- 
seven  percent  of  them  have  college 
graduates  as  presidents.  Now  that 
might  suggest  that  there’s  still  plenty 
of  opportunity,  but  that  represents  the 
opportunity  situation  of  a  couple  of 
decades  ago.  If  you  take  the  young  men 
who  have  become  presidents  of  corpora¬ 
tions  by  the  age  of  forty,  you  will  find 
that  now  about  seventy-five  percent  of 
them  are  college  graduates,  and  about 
sixty  percent  of  them  have  had  gradu¬ 
ate  work.  If  you  go  still  lower  to  the 
management  trainee  pools,  you’ll  find 
that  ninety  percent  of  all  the  people  in 
these  management  trainee  programs  in 
the  large  corporations  are  college  grad¬ 


uates.  They  are  not  just  college  men. 
In  my  day  you  could  have  some  col¬ 
lege  and  get  away  with  it.  Today,  you 
have  to  have  the  degree  because  you 
have  the  personnel  offices  interview¬ 
ing  and  screening,  and  they  want  to 
know  precisely  what  your  schooling  is. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  factors,  I  think 
we  are  having  evidences  of  concern 
about  status  showing  up  in  anxiety. 
We  frequently  hear  that  we  are  living 
in  the  age  of  anxiety.  There  was  a  re¬ 
port  in  the  papers  the  other  day  about 
children  being  more  tense  and  nervous 
that  they  were  a  decade  ago.  Now,  what 
is  the  explanation?  We  had  more 
grounds  for  anxiety  back  when  we  had 
the  Indians  than  we  do  today.  But  today 
we  are  being  constantly  barraged  with 
messages  that  worry  us.  Every  hour  on 
the  hour  we  get  gloomy  reports  about 
planes  crashing,  missiles  landing,  cran¬ 
berries,  and  children  falling  in  wells. 
My  wife  never  misses  a  child  falling 
in  a  well,  and  the  newspapers  play  up 
every  one  of  them.  This  wonderful 
communication  system  of  ours  has  many 
fine  features;  but  it  also  is  tending,  I 
think,  to  make  us  a  little  more  edgy,  a 
little  more  jumpy. 

Much  of  this  concern  about  status  is 
being  deliberately  generated.  Here  is  an 
advertisement  that  is  being  run  in  248 
cities:  "Are  you  a  social  success?”  It  is 
for  Nancy  Taylor’s  finishing  school  and 
modeling  studio,  aimed  at  teen  age 
girls.  One  of  the  leading  home  perma¬ 
nent  manufacturers  in  this  country 
wanted  to  get  up  an  advertisement  that 
would  persuade  mothers  and  their  little 
girls  under  five  years  of  age  that  the 
little  girls  just  had  to  have  permanent 
waves.  There  had  been  a  good  deal 
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of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  mothers, 
so  they  made  a  study  in  which  they 
called  in  child  psychologists,  psycho¬ 
analysts,  and  psychiatrists.  These  ex¬ 
perts  probed  the  situation,  did  all  sorts 
of  depth  testing,  and  came  up,  both  for 
the  girls  and  the  mothers,  with  a  report 
that  weighed  seven  and  a  half  pounds. 
Out  of  this  came  one  ad  that  showed 
two  little  girls.  One  was  happy  and 
glowing;  she  had  curly  hair.  The  other 
little  girl  had  straight  hair  and  a  long, 
sad  face.  What  to  me  was  appalling  was 
the  line  over  the  ad:  "Will  she  be  loved 
or  unloved.^” 

This  concern  about  anxiety  shows  up 
particularly  with  three  kinds  of  people. 
It  shows  up  with  people  who  are  strain¬ 
ing  or  trying  to  prove  they  belong  to  a 
certain  group.  The  American  Medical 
Association  Journal  had  a  report  on  a 
study  made  in  Englewood,  New  Jersey, 
which  was  described  as  a  typical  strain¬ 
ing  upper  middle  class  American  com¬ 
munity.  The  people  in  this  community, 
it  said,  were  mostly  the  kind  that  were 
trying  to  get  a  better  house  in  a  better 
area;  they  were  the  kind  that  kept  every 
blade  of  crab  grass  out  of  their  lawns; 
they  were  the  kind  that  kept  their  homes 
spotless.  It  found  in  studying  the  people 
in  the  hospitals  in  this  city,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  average  American  cities, 
that  they  were  suffering  more  from 
ulcers,  hypertension,  heart  attacks,  and 
other  tension  -  related  psychosomatic 
disorders. 

When  you  get  this  straining  over 
status,  as  in  a  community  like  this,  you 
get  a  straining  of  the  husband-wife  re¬ 
lationship.  You  also  get  it  reflected  in 
the  child’s  behavior,  where  you  have 
either  the  frosted  personality  of  the 


child  that  is  neglected  because  the 
parents  are  so  preoccupied  with  status, 
or  else  youngsters  who  are  chronic 
talkers.  That,  I  am  told,  reflects  a  situa¬ 
tion  at  home  in  which  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  strain  and  concern  about  posi¬ 
tion. 

You  also  have  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety  in  people  who  are  on  their 
way  down  in  status.  We  like  to  think 
that  in  America  you  only  go  up,  but 
obviously  that  is  not  possible.  If  a  lot 
of  people  are  going  up,  you  have  people 
going  down.  Especially,  you  get  this 
anxiety  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
emphasis  placed  on  one’s  status.  These 
are  the  most  dangerous  people  in  our 
society  because  they  are  in  an  ugly 
mood.  They  have  a  chip  on  their 
shoulder;  they  are  a  great  trial  and 
burden  to  their  wives  or  husbands;  they 
are  a  great  trial  and  burden  even  to  their 
psychiatrists,  because  they  know  that 
the  psychiatrists  cannot  get  at  what  is 
really  wrong  with  them. 

Finally  we  have  the  people  who  feel 
the  strain  of  status  b^ause  they  feel 
they  are  being  held  back  by  something 
about  their  own  background.  A  study 
was  made — I  think  it  was  by  the  N.E.A. 
— on  delinquents.  The  assumption  has 
been  that  these  juvenile  delinquents 
were  emotionally  disturbed  children. 
This  study  found  that  this  was  not  the 
situation.  Most  of  them  were  frighten¬ 
ingly  healthy  in  their  outlook.  The  sit¬ 
uation  was  that  eighty-five  percent  of 
them  came  from  lower  social  classes 
where  they  felt  a  great  deal  of  frustra¬ 
tion  because  of  all  the  promises  held 
up  by  our  society.  They  were  told  about 
all  these  wonderful  things,  and  yet 
they  felt  that  they  could  not  enjoy  and 
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take  part  in  them.  So  they  became  sav¬ 
age  and  vicious.  In  Europe  where  you 
have  much  more  poverty,  you  do  not 
have  this  same  pressure.  You  do  not 
have  this  savagery  and  viciousness  even 
among  the  few  delinquents  they  have 
in  those  countries. 

People  who  feel  the  lack  of  education 
feel  this  strain.  We  keep  telling  mill¬ 
ions  of  people  at  the  lower  ranks  in 
large  organizations  that  if  they  have 
the  stuff,  they  can  get  to  the  top.  Yet 
we  are  assigning  them  to  relatively  fixed 
roles  in  life.  We  do  not  even  allow 
them  the  satisfaction  of  being  creative 
and  secure  and  dignified  in  the  roles 
that  the}'  have.  A  study  that  was  made 
at  Yale  among  the  psychotic  and  psy¬ 
choneurotic  patients  in  New  Haven  at 
the  lower  middle  class  level  showed 
that  an  extraordinary  number  of  these 
people  were  haunted  by  occupational 
frustration  which  they  blamed  on  lack 
of  education. 

What  can  we  do  about  all  these 
pressures  on  us.^  I  think  that  there  are 
several  things  we  can  do.  And  you  are 
in  a  position  to  be  particularly  influ¬ 
ential  since  you  are  going  out  into  the 
world  to  become  either  teachers  or 
other  professionalists  or  businessmen. 
We  have  to  recognize  first  of  all  that 
these  status  distinctions  are  inevitable  in 
any  society.  The  problem  is  to  work 
out  a  reasonably  tolerable  relationship 
within  the  framework.  One  of  the  things 
that  can  be  done  is  to  educate  our 
young  people  to  understand  the  com¬ 
mercial  pressures  on  their  lives.  The 
fact  that  Madison  Avenue  now  has  its 
eye  on  the  teen-age  market  as  the  great¬ 
est  hope  of  the  future  for  selling  things 
is  something  you  all  ought  to  know.  The 


teen-age  market  is  now  an  eleven  billion 
dollar  market,  and  it  is  going  to  be  a 
sixteen  billion  dollar  market  in  a  few 
years.  Department  stores  all  over  the 
country  are  opening  up  credit  for  teen¬ 
agers.  I  think  we  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
help  these  youngsters  recognize  the 
techniques  being  used  on  them.  When 
you  recognize  a  technique,  you  are  no 
longer  vulnerable  to  it. 

We  need  to  do  a  great  deal  to  bring 
back  pride  to  people  in  the  jobs  they 
have,  to  help  them  feel  pride  in  what 
they  are  doing.  This  is  not  just  a  public 
relations  job;  it  is  also  making  sure  they 
are  doing  something  that  they  can  feel 
proud  about.  This  idea  of  narrowing 
down  jobs  to  the  simplest  mechanical 
thing  or  the  simplest  specialization 
makes  bad  sense  because  the  studies  are 
showing  that  when  a  man  is  given 
responsibility,  when  he  feels  he  has  a 
continuing  process  to  handle  and  it  is 
his  responsbility,  he  is  more  efficient  and 
his  productivity  is  higher  than  when  he 
is  doing  a  fairly  routine  thing. 

We  need  to  work  for  greater  democ¬ 
racy  in  the  places  where  we  live  and 
the  places  where  we  work.  We  should 
take  a  hard,  cold  look  at  these  layered 
communities  that  are  developing  all 
over  America,  little  hot-houses  of 
democracy  where  everyone  is  pretty 
much  the  same  and  where  they  have 
their  little  local  town  governments,  as 
they  call  it,  but  it  is  not  a  democracy  at 
all.  In  Fairfield  G)unty  in  my  part  of 
the  world,  Connecticut,  many  of  these 
towns  import  their  teachers;  and  they 
import  their  policemen  because  of  this 
layering  situation.  The  teachers  can¬ 
not  afford  to  live  in  those  towns,  or  the 
policemen  either. 
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Much  of  this  represents  a  turning  of 
our  backs  on  our  responsibility  of  being 
our  brother’s  keeper.  These  people  are 
coming  out  from  the  cities  where  their 
economic  roots  are,  and  they  are  turning 
their  backs  on  them  and  letting  the 
people  behind  survive  the  best  way  they 
can.  These  are  the  underprivileged, 
the  aged,  the  ailing,  and  those  who  are 
prejudiced  against  and  cannot  get  into 
the  suburban  communities. 

We  must  do  a  great  deal  more  than 
we  have  done  to  widen  the  gates  of 
opportunity  in  terms  of  education.  If 
we  are  going  to  specify  that  you  have 
to  have  a  college  diploma  in  order  to 
progress  in  the  large  organizations,  I 
think  that  it  is  going  to  be  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  our  corporations  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  our  government  and  the 
responsibility  of  our  schools  to  see  that 
youngsters  of  talent  are  identified  early, 
by  the  eighth  or  ninth  grade,  and  en¬ 
couraged  to  take  the  courses  in  high 
school  that  will  prepare  them  for  col¬ 
lege.  A  great  deal  of  financial  support 
has  to  be  coming  out  to  help  youngsters. 
The  cost  of  college  has  doubled  in  the 
last  ten  years,  and  it  is  going  to  double 
again  in  the  next  ten  years.  We  like  to 
think  that  we  have  all  these  scholarships 
for  the  worthy  poor,  but  that  is  non¬ 
sense.  The  scholarships,  on  the  whole, 
are  not  going  to  the  worthy  poor.  On  the 
average,  they  are  going  to  youngsters 
from  families  where  the  income  is 
$7,500  a  year.  Only  one  in  ten  is  going 
to  working-class  families  where  the  in¬ 
come  is  under  $4,000.  We  are  having  a 
tremendous  waste  in  talent,  as  you  all 
know.  Two-thirds  of  the  youngsters  in 
America  who  have  IQ’s  of  more  than 
117  —  which  means  they  are  college 


material  —  do  not  finish  college.  More 
than  a  hundred  thousand  youngsters, 
I  am  told,  who  are  college  material 
never  get  to  college  purely  because 
of  lack  of  funds.  Another  hundred 
thousand  fail  to  get  there  because 
of  lack  of  motivation.  Very  often  they 
are  reared  in  an  environment  of  ostra¬ 
cism,  rejection,  and  hedonism  where  the 
college  education  is  scorned;  and  they 
do  not  develop  the  motivation  to  try  to 
go  after  the  college  degree. 

Finally,  we  need  to  help  people  be¬ 
come  more  relaxed  about  status.  Ninety- 
five  percent  of  all  Americans  feel  in¬ 
adequate  because  of  something  about 
their  background;  where  their  people 
came  from,  what  their  income  is,  what 
their  nationality  is,  where  they  went  to 
school,  or  something.  Ninenty-five  per¬ 
cent  of  all  Americans  feel  inadequate. 
Now,  if  ninety-five  percent  feel  in¬ 
adequate,  why  should  we?  I  was 
talking  to  a  cab  driver  in  Boston 
the  other  day,  and  he  struck  me  as  a 
wonderfully  articulate  and  literate  man. 
He  was  an  elderly  man,  and  he  seemed 
jolly.  I  queried  him  about  it,  and  he 
said,  "I  have  achieved  the  supreme  hap¬ 
piness  because  I’m  glad  I’m  doing  what 
I’m  doing.”  He  went  on  to  say  that  he 
had  learned  not  to  fight  his  back¬ 
ground.  He  thought  that  was  the  secret 
of  peace  of  mind. 

I  began  by  saying  that  we  all  need 
recognition  in  this  life  in  order  to  be 
mentally  healthy,  but  I  should  also 
make  the  point  that  the  only  recognition 
worth  cherishing  is  that  based  on  our 
personal  worth  and  what  each  of  us 
can  do  as  an  individual  to  make  this  a 
more  stimulating,  a  better,  and  a  more 
pleasant  world  in  which  to  live. 
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Robert  L.  Tyler 
Ball  State  Teachers  College 

Why  do  aches  and  voids  startle  to 
poetry 

and  hot  August  pressures  accumulate 
to  the  bardic  deed  like  a  terrible  lynch¬ 
ing  bee? 

When  did  the  world  swirl  around  and 
drain 

to  make  your  emblem:  the  pits  of 
doughnuts  ? 

Plato  we  recognize  played  tricks  on  us 
with  accidents  of  Aryan  syntax 
and  the  atoms  of  Lucretius  melt 
and  click  and  carom  crisply  no  more. 
Cognition  is  for  computers  or  simple 
folk 

while  mandarins  make  puzzles 
for  sport  from  all  the  careful  words 
refined  from  all  the  intricate  pain. 

The  test  is  in  the  trying  otherwise: 
make  a  song  for  mother  or  Christmas 
trees 

or  celebrate  green  buds  peppering  trees 
and  watch  the  audience  world  yawn 
wide 

and  egg  performers  on  to  more 
strange  honesties. 

The  sparks  of  poetry  that  crackle  in 
nerves 

and  build  to  voltage  sufficient  for  vision 
shine  then  mostly  down  sanitaria  halls 
and  glare  off  white  calcimined  ceilings. 
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Louis  Untermeyer 

With  Mr.  Untermeyer' s  consent,  we  have  taken  this  article  from  the  tape  recording 
of  an  informal  talk  to  students  at  Ball  State  Teachers  College  on  January  S,  1960. 


"Do  Americans  Speak  English?”  as¬ 
sumes,  and  presumes,  that  we  are  at 
present  using  two  languages  in  this 
country.  We  speak  English  badly  and 
American  very  self-consciously.  But 
there  are  two  languages:  English  —  a 
traditional  language,  well  formed,  with 
a  great  history;  and  American  —  a  very 
new  language,  in  which  we  are  not  at 
home,  in  which  we  talk  brashly  and 
badly. 

There  is  a  dictionary  called  An 
American  English  Dictionary;  there  is 
an  American  Dictionary;  there  is  Henry 
L.  Mencken’s  wonderful  work  called 
The  American  Language,  which  went 
through  many  editions  and  is  a  great 
pioneering  study.  There  are  countless 
proofs  of  the  fact  that  we  have  two 
languages  at  this  very  moment.  One  of 
the  little  proofs  is  a  book  I  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  England.  This  book  is 
called  American  into  English,  and  the 
sub-title  is  A  Handbook  for  Translators. 

When  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  ad¬ 
dressing  our  body  of  legislators,  said, 
"This  is  me,  Winston  Churchill,  speak¬ 
ing,”  the  ex-prime  minister  was  prob¬ 
ably  adapting  his  language  to  the 
country.  That  was  good  American.  It 
was  very  bad  English  —  extremely  bad 
English!  Only  a  few  natives  of  the 
United  States  would  risk  talking  good 
English  at  a  time  like  that.  Imagine  an 
average  husband  coming  home  late  at 
night.  He  has  not  been  allowed  the 
use  of  the  house  key  for  one  reason  or 


another.  He  knocks  at  the  door,  a 
window  opens,  and  a  voice  calls  down, 
"Who’s  there?”  Can  you  imagine  him 
saying,  "It  is  I,  darling”?  It  is  I  — 
that  would  be  very  good  English.  He 
doesn’t  say  that.  He  says,  "It’s  me, 
dear.”  'That  is  very  bad  English  and 
extremely  good  American. 

When  Sir  Winston  Churchill  ad¬ 
dressed  the  House  of  Commons  a  little 
later,  he  was  speaking  English  again. 
Of  his  opponents  in  the  Labor  govern¬ 
ment,  he  said,  "The  present  govern¬ 
ment  have  gone  too  far.”  'That  was  ex¬ 
tremely  g(^  English.  It  was  bad 
American,  for  in  America  government 
is  not  plural.  The  government  is  singu¬ 
lar  —  sometimes  very  singular.  We  say, 
"The  government  has  gone  too  far.” 
Good  grammar  in  one  country  is  some¬ 
times  bad  grammar  in  the  other. 

Let  me  give  you  one  more  political 
sidelight.  In  England  the  candidate 
does  not  run  for  office.  He  does  in 
America.  We  are  a  speedy  nation.  We 
want  to  get  there  in  a  hurry.  In  England 
that  would  be  considered  much  too 
undignified.  In  England  the  candidate 
stands  for  office. 

We  are  a  growing  country.  We  have  a 
growing  language.  We  will  eventually 
use  it  more,  and  more  freely.  It  is  not 
that  I  belittle  English,  although  it  may 
seem  so.  English  is  the  language  we 
have  inherited.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
literature  now,  or  of  literary  English. 
I  am  speaking  of  colloquial  language. 
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of  the  language  of  communication. 
English  literature  will  remain  sacro¬ 
sanct.  It  will  live  forever  —  quite  apart 
from  American  literature,  which  again 
is  something  different.  English  litera¬ 
ture  has  its  own  great  past.  It  is  the 
language,  after  all,  of  Chaucer  and 
Shakespeare  and  Keats.  I  revere  it  as 
I  do  the  sacred  past,  with  real  rever¬ 
ence.  Nevertheless,  I  am  speaking  now 
of  American,  which  is,  of  course,  a  great 
and  living  language.  I  believe  that  we 
will  respond,  as  all  languages  respond, 
to  climate,  custom,  creed,  cult,  and 
race. 

The  English  spoken  in  England  to¬ 
day  is  obviously  not  that  which  was 
spoken  by  Mr.  Chaucer.  It  is  different 
from  that  of  Shakespeare.  Language  is, 
like  every  other  art  form,  in  a  state  of 
flux.  When  William  the  Conqueror 
brought  over  into  England  all  the  Latin- 
ity  of  the  continent,  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  changed.  Language  is  contin¬ 
ually  changing.  And  so  with  us.  We 
change  at  a  more  rapid  rate.  The 
American  tempo  is  that  much  faster; 
so  our  language  coagulates  more  rap¬ 
idly.  It  calls  upon  many,  many  different 
linguistic  strains.  When  we  finally 
evolve  our  language,  it  will  be  a  com¬ 
posite,  as  English  is  a  composite. 

I  believe  that  we  have  a  more  color¬ 
ful  language.  I  think  that  American 
is  much  more  like  the  old  Anglo-Saxon 
before  it  was  spoiled  by  the  Romance 
languages;  in  other  words,  the  same 
short,  fast,  hard-hitting  verbs  and  the 
same  terse  condensation  of  sentences. 
When  I  say  that,  again  I  am  referring 
to  speech.  I  am  not  referring  to  matters 
of  spelling.  That,  of  course,  is  also 
quite  di£Ferent.  The  British  still  stick  to 


labour,  parlour,  neighbour  with  a  «  in 
them;  but  we  have  knocked  that  u  out 
long  ago. 

Perhaps  I  can  make  this  a  little  clearer 
and  a  little  more  graphic  by  telling  you 
of  my  experiences  on  my  first  trip  to 
England.  I  was  doing  a  piece  of  re¬ 
search,  and  so  I  got  myself  a  secretary, 
a  very  young,  bright,  imaginative  girl. 
If  she  hadn’t  been  young,  I  wouldn’t 
have  hired  her.  If  she  hadn’t  been 
bright,  she  wouldn’t  have  understood 
me  at  all.  As  it  was,  we  had  trouble. 
Within  the  first  five  minutes  this  is 
what  happened. 

I  said,  "The  following  sentence  is  a 
very  brilliant  sentence;  nevertheless,  I 
didn’t  write  it  and  so  put  it  in  quotes.’’ 

She  said,  "I’m  sorry.  I  don’t  follow 
you.’’ 

I  said,  "Don’t  follow  me;  just  keep 
sort  of  alongside;  and  just  put  it  in 
quotes.’’ 

And  then  I  realized  that  maybe  some¬ 
times  the  American  language  was  a 
little  too  compact,  a  little  too  con¬ 
densed,  and  was  a  language  only  for 
specialists. 

I  said,  "Oh,  yes!  Well,  I  should  have 
said  quotation  marks.” 

She  said,  "What  are  they?” 

So  I  said,  "Well,  .  .  .”  and  fell  back 
on  the  earliest  form  of  communica¬ 
tion,  pantomime. 

Then  she  said,  "Oh,  yes!  I  know 
what  you  mean.” 

And  I  said,  "What  do  I  mean?” 

"You  mean,  of  course,  inverted 
commas,"  she  said. 

'Then  I  said,  "Now  we  are  reaching 
the  end  of  the  paragraph,  and  of  course, 
be  sure  to  put  in  a  period.” 

She  said,  "Why?  Do  you  intend  a 
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periodic  sentence?”  That  was  my  secretarial  experience. 

Nothing  so  ela^rate  as  that,  I  The  same  thing  was  true  on  the 
said.  Just  a  short  simple  period.  domestic  front.  My  wife  called  my  at- 

She  said,  "What’s  it  like?”  tention  to  the  fact  that  a  couple  of 

That  again  was  very  hard,  and  I  said,  buttons  were  missing  and  said  that  I 

"Well,  just  imagine  a  short  and  simple  had  better  go  and  get  some  stuff.  We 

fly  speck.”  were  just  organizing  the  household. 

She  said,  "Oh  yes !  I  know  what  you  and  she  said,  "Since  you  are  having 

mean.”  difficulty,  let  me  write  this  down  on  a 

I  said,  "What  do  I  mean  when  I  say  piece  of  paper;  and  this  is  what  you  may 

period?”  ask  for.”  (A  little  boy  going  to  the 

She  said,  "You  mean  full-stop.”  store,  you  know.  Maybe  they’ll  give  you 

We  were  getting  along  rather  badly,  a  cookie  as  your  reward.)  I  read  the 

and  so  I  said,  "Since  much  of  this  can  piece  of  paper.  It  said,  "Get  a  spool  of 
be  done  from  books,  let’s  go  down  to  basting  thread.”  Well,  that  wasn’t 
the  British  Museum.  It’s  going  to  close  difficult. 

in  an  hour  or  two,  and  if  we  want  to  So  I  went  to  a  department  store 
get  there  in  time  to  do  the  work,  we’d  (called  an  emporium),  and  I  said  to 

better  hustle.”  the  young  lady,  "I  would  like  a  spool  of 

She  said,  "Did  you  do  that?”  basting  thread.” 

I  said,  "Did  I  do  what?’  And  she  said,  "You’re  an  American, 

She  said,  "Did  you  just  invent  that  aren’t  you?” 
beautiful  portmanteau  word?  I  said,  "Yes,  I’m  an  American,  and 

"I’m  not  conscious  of  inventing  any-  j  would  like  a  spool  of  basting  thread.” 
thing,  I  said.  And  what,  pray  or  "Just  a  moment.  I’ll  have 

I  may  have  said  prithee  is  a  port-  somebody  attend  to  you.  A  man  will 
manteau  word?”  come  and  .  .  .” 

She  said,  "Well,  you  know,  it  is  the  i  said,  "Well,  don’t  bother.  I’ll  go 
enjambment  or  the  juxtaposition  of  two  quietly.” 

old  words  put  together  and  telescoped  ghe  said,  "No.  Here  he  comes  now.” 

in  a  new  word,  like  in  Alice  in  Wonder-  \  said,  "What  is  the  man?” 

land  when  — ”  She  said,  "He’s  the  interpreter.” 

I  said,  "Well,  how  did  we  get  down  The  interpreter  said,  "What  can  I 
that  rabbit  hole  so  quickly?”  do  for  you?” 

She  began  giving  me  examples  and  And  I  said,  "I  would  like  a  spool  of 
I  said,  "So?”  basting  thread.” 

And  she  said,  "Well,  you  took  two  He  said,  "Well,  we  don’t  have  those 
old-fashioned  English  words,  the  word  words  over  here.” 
hurry  and  the  word  bustle;  and  you  I  said,  "None  of  those  words?” 
made  a  brand  new  Americanized  word  He  said,  "Yes,  the  word  of.  We  use 
called  hustle.”  that  rather  freely.” 

And  I  said,  "Well,  yes.  I  frequently  And  I  said,  "As  for  the  rest  of  it, 
do  that.”  what  do  I  say  in  English  when  I  want 
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a  spool  of  basting  thread?” 

He  said,  "You  ask  for  a  reel  of 
tacking  cotton.” 

I  put  that  down,  and  then  I  pointed 
to  a  thing  hanging  up  there  and  said, 
"I  could  use  one  of  those.  I  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  that’s  a  washcloth?” 

He  said,  "Certainly  not.” 

I  said,  "If  it’s  not  a  washcloth,  what 
is  it.?” 

He  said,  "It’s  a  face  square.”  (For 
square  faces  obviously.) 

So  I  wandered  down  Piccadilly  or 
maybe  found  my  way  into  Bond  Street, 
where  things  were  much  swanker  and 
much  more  expensive.  All  they  needed 
was  a  sign  in  the  window  saying 
"AMERICAN  SPOKEN  HERE.  ”  I 
went  into  one  of  the  shops,  and  I 
noticed  that  I  needed  a  pair  of  garters. 
And  so,  again  with  false  confidence,  I 
said  to  the  young  man,  "You  can  give 
me  a  pair  of  garters.” 

He  said,  "For  the  monsieur?” 

I  said,  "Yes.” 

He  said,  "Well,  just  a  moment.” 

He  got  up  on  the  shelves  and  he 
brought  down  a  large  box  with  a  very 
pretty  pink  confection,  rather  tight 
around  the  middle  and  little  pink  things 
dangling  down  with  little  rubber 
snatches  at  the  end. 

And  I  said,  "Very  pretty  indeed,  but 
not  my  color.  I’d  like  something  a  little 
more  abbreviated.” 

He  said,  "But  you  said  you  wanted  a 
pair  of  garters.” 

I  said,  "That’s  true,”  and  discreetly 
lifted  one  trouser  leg  and  showed  my 
embarrassed  ankle,  and  he  said,  "Oh, 
those!” 

Well,  if  you  want  garters  for  a 
man,  you  ask  for,  not  garters,  but  sock 


suspenders.  If  you  ask  for  suspenders, 
then  you’ll  get  another  pink  confection 
— something'  for  madame.  No,  you  ask 
for  braces.  Men’s  suspenders  are  braces, 
and  they  don’t  go  on  the  teeth. 

Well,  that  is  the  way  things  were 
going  on  all  the  time.  I  got  back  to 
my  living  quarters  —  I’ll  try  to  make 
this  plain.  In  America  you  begin  in  a 
flat  and  if  you  make  enough  money,  if 
you  get  a  raise  in  salary  (in  England 
called  a  rise)  you  go  from  a  flat  to  an 
apartment.  In  England  it  is  exactly  the 
other  way.  You  begin  in  something 
shabby  and  musty  and  dingy,  which  is 
called  an  apartment;  and  if  you  make 
enough  money,  you  can  go  to  Mayfair 
or  Park  Lane  and  live  in  a  flat.  1  was  liv¬ 
ing  in  what  was  appropriately  called 
diggings:  you  dug  your  way  into  it. 

I  remember  saying  one  morning  to 
the  maid  (she  was  not  a  maid  over  in 
England;  she  was  a  charwoman,  some¬ 
times  called  a  char,  which  is  what  she 
looked  like,  something  which  has  been 
charred  for  several  ages  in  the  wood) ; 
"The  place  really  needs  a  little  dusting 
up,  doesn’t  it?  Get  rid  of  all  the  refuse, 
and  put  it  in  the  garbage  can.” 

She  said,  "I  beg  your  pardon?” 

So  I  drew  a  picture  of  a  garbage  can, 
fairly  accurate;  and  she  said,  "Oh,  I 
know  what  you  mean.” 

I  said,  "What  do  I  mean?” 

She  said,  "You  mean  a  dust-bin.” 

And  so  our  conversation  went  on  on 
a  sort  of  bilingual  level  all  the  time. 
I  remember  saying,  "Put  this  in  the 
pantry.” 

And  she  said,  "I  presume  you  mean 
the  scullery.” 

I  said,  "Yes,”  and  added,  "Do  turn 
off  the  faucet.” 
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She  said,  "I  presume  you  mean  the 
tap.” 

I  got  to  learn  English  slowly,  the 
hard  way,  but  with  a  certain  amount 
of  pleasure.  I  remember  molasses.  I 
wanted  some  gingerbread.  I  found  when 
I  told  her  the  recipe  that  they  don’t  have 
molasses  in  England.  England  has  never 
heard  of  molasses,  according  to  her.  I 
had  to  live  there  a  whole  year  and  come 
back  a  second  year  to  find  out  that 
England  is  swimming  in  molasses;  only 
they  don’t  call  it  molasses.  They  call  it 
treacle  —  like  in  Alice  in  Wonderland 
—  only  it’s  pronounced  trickle. 

I  remember  a  neighbor  coming  next 
door  and  saying,  "G)uld  I  borrow  your 
box  broom?” 

I  said,  "Where?” 

She  said,  "Behind  the  door.” 

And  behind  the  door  was  what?  A 
carpet  sweeper.  Well,  that’s  a  rather 
nice  name  for  it.  It  is  a  box;  there  is  a 
broom  underneath. 

Let’s  skip  into  travel.  Travel  should 
be  easy.  Travel  is  an  international 
pastime;  so  I  thought  this  would  be 
fairly  simple,  and  I  went  down  to  one 
of  the  larger  stations  and  I  said,  "I 
would  like  a  ticket  to  Oxford.  I’m  going 
right  up  to  Oxford  to  learn  English 
undefil^  from  the  undefiled  English¬ 
men.” 

He  said,  "Very  good.” 

I  said,  "Does  Ais  entitle  me  to  take 
my  baggage?” 

And  he  said,  "Where  is  she?” 

I  then  realized  that  I  was  back  in 
eighteenth  century  England,  where  the 
word  baggage  had  a  somewhat  different 
significance.  Over  here  baggage  is 
simply  a  very  tightly  packed  trunk;  over 
there  baggage  is  a  rather  loose  woman. 
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So  I  said,  "She  —  I  mean  it  —  is  at  the 
hotel.” 

You  don’t  buy  your  ticket  though; 
you  book  your  ticket.  If  you  buy  a  com- 
munting  ticket,  you  are  not  a  com- 
muter;  you  are  a  seasonticketholder 
(one  word). 

Well,  anyway,  I  began  inspecting  the 
car  to  see  how  many  new  words  there 
were.  A  freight  car  turned  out  to  be  a 
goods  wagon;  the  railroad  track  is 
known  as  the  irons;  the  crossties  are 
known  as  sleepers.  The  conductor  in 
England  is  a  conductor  of  an  orchestra; 
he  is  not  a  conductor  on  a  train  or  bus. 
That  is  a  guard.  Your  trunk  is  your  box 
and  an  underpass  is  a  subway. 

I  discovered  all  of  these  things,  and 
then  I  came  back  from  Oxford  by  way 
of  automobile.  I  foimd  everything  there 
different.  Every  part  of  a  car,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  has  a  different  name.  What  we 
know  as  the  hood  of  an  automobile  is 
much  smaller  in  England  (also  prettier 
and  more  feminine)  and  is  known  as 
a  bonnet.  The  tnmk  of  the  car  is  known 
as  the  boot,  the  battery  is  known  as 
the  accumulator;  a  monkey  wrench  is  a 
spanner;  a  fender  is  a  wing,  gas  is 
petrol;  the  horn  is  known  as  the  hooter. 
Well,  I  could  go  on  for  a  long,  long 
time. 

On  my  third  trip  back  to  England  I 
really  determined  to  test  myself  —  to 
give  myself  an  examination  on  English 
to  see  how  well  I  had  learned  the  lan¬ 
guage.  My  examination  was  not  to  be 
done  before  a  board  of  examiners,  not 
at  a  college,  but  at  an  inn.  I  felt  if  you 
order  a  good  diimer  in  a  foreign 
language  so  that  the  waiter  does  not 
lift  his  eyebrows,  you  are  really  a 
linguist.  So  I  chose  an  inn  on  the 
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outskirts  of  London,  not  one  of  the 
tourist  places,  but  a  place  where  English¬ 
men  ate.  I  would  see  how  well  I  could 
get  through  a  dinner  without  making 
any  mistakes. 

I  went  to  this  inn,  and  there  was  a 
waiter  looking  exactly  like  something 
out  of  P.  G.  Wodehouse  —  a  typical 
Jeeves. 

He  said,  "Very  good,  sir.  Will  you 
have  supper  or  dinner?” 

And  I  thought,  "Well,  I’m  going  to 
go  the  limit;  I’m  going  to  shoot  the 
works,  as  they  say  in  England.’’  I  said, 
"Dinner.” 

He  said,  "Very  good,  sir.  Will  you 
have  the  thick  or  the  thin  ?”  (They  don’t 
say,  "What  kind  of  soup?”) 

Well,  that’s  quite  a  choice,  because 
they  both  taste  exactly  alike.  The  thick 
is  transparent  and  the  thin  is  practically 
non-existent.  Anyway,  I  said,  "I  think 
I’ll  have  the  thin.” 

Well,  it  came  —  the  usual  tepid 
broth,  brown  in  color,  anonymous  in 
taste. 

And  then  came  the  matter  of  the 
entree.  That  is  extremely  complicated, 
because  they  are  fanciful  when  it  comes 
to  their  entree  before  the  main  course. 

He  said,  "What  would  you  fancy, 
sir?  How  about  a  bit  of  baby’s  head?” 

So  I  said,  "Well,  it  depends  on  the 
baby  to  a  great  extent.  In  America 
we’ve  stopped  cannibalism  for  the  last 
twenty  or  thiry  years.  Still  —  what  does 
it  consist  of?” 

A  baby’s  head  turns  out  to  be  an  in¬ 
dividual  steak  and  kidney  pie  with  an 
oyster  on  top.  The  oyster  is  just  a  last 
insult;  the  steak  and  kidney  pie  is  bad 
enough  in  itself.  No,  there  is  worse. 
This  at  least  is  served  warm.  In  the 


railway  stations  in  England  there  is  a 
steak  and  kidney  pie  which  is  always 
served  cold,  which  consists  of  some  kind 
of  pasteboard  surrounding  a  kind  of 
meat  which  is  indescribable,  as  well  as 
inedible. 

I  said  "no”  to  the  baby’s  head  and  he 
said,  "How  about  a  toad-in-the-hole?” 

Toad-in-the-hole  turns  out  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  sausage 
baked  in  a  kind  of  dough  —  very  much 
like  a  frankfurter  and  a  hot  roll,  only 
the  hot  roll  has  not  been  quite  cooked, 
which  makes  it  a  little  doughier  or  a 
little  holier,  I  guess. 

I  gave  him  one  more  chance:  "What 
other  one  would  you  suggest?” 

"Well,  lots  of  people  like  bubble 
and  squeak.” 

Somebody  was  having  it  at  the  next 
table,  and  that  is  not  only  what  it  looked 
like,  but  sounded  like.  So  I  said,  "No. 
I  have  a  prejudice  against  eating  any¬ 
thing  which  is  still  living.  How  about 
the  main  course?” 

What  I  wanted  was  a  good  thick 
slab  of  rare  English  roast  beef,  but  I 
had  already  learned  my  lesson.  I  knew 
enough  not  to  ask  for  it.  What  you  ask 
for,  if  you  want  a  piece  of  rare  roast 
beef,  is  a  cut  or  a  bit  of  the  underdone 
joint.  The  joint  is  important.  On  Sun¬ 
day  everyone  is  sitting  down  to  a  joint 
— a  joint  of  mutton,  a  joint  of  pork,  a 
joint  of  beef.  So  this  was  all  right;  it 
came  just  as  I  expected.  Rare  roast 
beef  came  accompanied  with  a  little  slab 
of  —  I  think  —  concrete  which  —  I 
think — is  used  as  a  foundation  stone  for 
their  public  buildings.  They  call  it 
Yorkshire  pudding.  Nobody,  as  far  as 
I  know,  has  ever  been  known  to  eat  it; 
it  is  always  passed  back  into  the  kitchen 
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and  then  becomes  part  of  the  national 
trust. 

Accompanying  the  Yorkshire  pud¬ 
ding  was  some  indeterminate  greens. 
The  English  maimer  with  vegetables  is 
a  wonderful  thing.  In  France  the  vege¬ 
table  is  an  excuse  for  some  marvelous 
sauce.  The  vegetables  challenge  the 
imagination  of  any  French  cook.  In 
England  they  have  no  sense  of  challenge 
and,  of  course,  they  have  no  imagina¬ 
tion.  So  what  happens,  I  think,  is  that 
the  vegetables  are  thrown  into  one 
large  ten-gallon  pot  and  allowed  to  be 
there  for  a  few  days.  Then,  instead  of 
serving  the  water,  which  would  be  quite 
tasty,  they  throw  the  water  away  and 
you  get  the  residue  —  always  things 
like  boiled  beans  and  vegetable  marrow 
and  other  unspeakable  atrocities.  Vege¬ 
table  marrow  is  what  happens  to  squash 
if  you  leave  it  out  long  enough.  Every¬ 
body  likes  that  sort  of  thing.  Well,  I 
worried  through  that  and  nearly  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  hundred  percent. 

I  was  all  right  about  the  dessert.  I 
knew  that  the  word  dessert  does  not 
means  dessert;  it  does  not  mean  any¬ 
thing  we  would  think  of  in  the  way 
of  sweets.  Dessert  in  England  means 
exactly  one  thing.  It  means  a  fruit — 
a  pock-marked  pear,  a  kind  of  mangy 
apple,  a  kind  of  desiccated  peach,  may¬ 
be.  That  is  dessert.  If  you  want  a  pie, 
you  don’t  ask  for  pie,  because  you  are 
apt  to  get  that  steak  and  kidney  thing. 
You  ask  for  a  tart,  for  a  cold  shape 
(which  turns  out  to  be  what  we  call 
jello),  or  for  a  trifle,  which  is  anything 
but.  It  is  made  out  of  leftovers.  You 
look  in  the  bread  box,  and  if  there  is  a 
piece  of  cake  which  is  not  stale  enough 
to  throw  away  and  yet  not  fresh  enough 
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to  eat,  that  becomes  the  foundation  for 
a  trifle.  Then  you  take,  with  your 
fingers,  the  remains  of  some  jelly  jar 
and  then  a  little  cream  that  is  about  to 
turn  sour.  That  is  all  piled  together  and 
frozen.  'Then  instead  of  being  thrown 
away,  it  is  often  served. 

I  knew  enough  not  to  order  any  of 
these  things  nor  what  comes  after. 
'That  again  is  a  queer  English  custom. 
After  the  end  of  Ae  dinner  (even  after 
ice  cream,  which  you  can  get  over  there 
— don’t,  but  you  can),  there  comes  a 
thing  called  a  savory.  'The  savory  con¬ 
sists  of  one  cold,  naked  hard  boiled 
egg  or  a  couple  of  sardines  floating  in 
3-in-l  oil,  or  maybe  a  little  bit  of  Welsh 
rarebit  on  a  tiny  bit  of  toast,  or  a  thing 
which  is  really  unspeakable  called  a 
soft  roe.  I  cannot  find  the  origin  of  the 
savory.  My  only  theory  is  that  at  the 
end  of  the  dinner  it  is  one  more  bad 
taste  to  take  away  all  the  other  bad 
tastes. 

I  said  "no”  to  all  these  things  and 
suggested  that  we  go  right  into  the 
cheese  course. 

"Very  good,  sir.  What  will  you  have 
— some  old  Cheddar  or  some  rare  old 
Stilton 

I  said,  "Stilton,  I  think.”  And  then 
I  made  my  great  blunder  by  adding, 
"And  with  the  cheese,  of  course,  you 
will  bring  some  crackers.” 

And  he  said,  as  if  I  had  shot  him, 
"Crackers,  sir!  Crackers!” 

And  I  said,  "Yes.  Crackers.  In 
America  we  always  eat  cheese  with 
crackers.” 

"Oh,  do  you,  sir.^  Do  you.^  Strange 
custom !  I’ll  see  if  I  can  get  them.” 

I  thought  of  Scottish  grouse.  I  thought 
of  people  chasing  crackers  through  the 
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underbrush  with  archaic  instruments — 
maybe  blunderbusses.  Or  maybe,  if  not 
in  season,  they  do  not  serve  it  if  the 
Queen  is  not  in  residence.  So  I  said, 
"Well,  do  your  best,”  and  with  a 
worried  brow,  he  went  off. 

About  ten  minutes  later  he  came 
back  with  a  large  package  —  bright 
tissue  paper,  red  ribbon,  and  a  sprig 
of  holly  in  the  center. 

He  said,  "Here  it  is,  sir." 

And  I  said,  "Yes.?” 

"Your  crackers,  sir!  They’re  Tom 
Smith’s  best.” 

And  I  said,  "I  always  liked  Tom 
Smith’s  best.” 

As  he  hovered  over  me,  I  took  off 
the  sprig,  put  it  in  my  lapel,  removed 
the  ribbon,  and  opened  up  the  box. 
And  they  were  crackers,  believe  it  or  not 
— the  kind  that  all  kids  have  at  birthday 
parties  —  the  crackers  that  you  pull 
to  make  them  go  bang.  Well,  he  waited 
for  me  to  put  on  one  of  my  caps,  you 
know,  and  start  eating  my  cheese. 

The  answer  is  that  you  do  not  speak 
of  crackers;  you  speak  of  biscuits.  There 
are  all  kinds  of  biscuits;  dry  biscuits, 
wheat  biscuits,  sweet  biscuits,  cream 
biscuits,  and  so  forth.  You  simply  do 
not  ask  for  crackers.  Well,  that  was  my 
lesson. 

All  I  want  to  say  is  that  these  are 
small,  superficial  proofs  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  differences.  I  want  to  go  to  one 
further  extreme.  That’s  in  the  matter 
even  of  our  slang.  Our  slang  is  more 
vivid  than  theirs.  'They  have  slang,  of 
course.  Every  language  has  its  own 
patois;  but  we  have  a  slang  which  is 
again  so  much  more  vivid,  so  much 
more  colorful,  so  much  more  brilliant. 

Let  me  say,  to  give  you  just  a  single 


example,  an  English  sentence.  They 
have  long  sentences.  You  see,  it  is  the 
country  of  the  week-end  (the  long  week¬ 
end  which  begins  on  Thursday  and  lasts 
till  the  following  Wednesday  —  a 
lovely  custom).  And  their  sentences  are 
like  that.  They  are  long,  weak-ending 
sentences.  This  would  be  a  typical 
English  sentence:  "Mr.  Cadwaller  Aber¬ 
nathy  Jones  came  utterly  and  un¬ 
warrantably  uninvited  to  our  own 
private  social  function.”  American 
sentence:  "Jones  crashed  the  party.” 
Which  is  better  ?  Which  is  more  vivid  ? 
Which  is  more  colorful  ?  Which  is  more 
accurate  ?  I  said  something  before  about 
the  Anglo-Saxon  power  of  the  verb  to 
hit  hard.  "He  crashed  the  party.”  You 
can  hear  those  mahogany  doors  go  down 
as  Jones  came  in ! 

Let  me  end  by  saying  that  I  believe 
that  we  will  talk  more  and  more  Amer¬ 
ican.  After  all,  there’s  a  whole  new 
school  of  American  writing,  stemming, 
let  us  say,  from  Ernest  Hemingway.  I 
believe  that  even  the  law  will  be  under¬ 
standable  —  even  maybe  prescriptions 
will  be  understandable.  In  the  courts, 
at  present,  we  adhere  to  the  old  Eng¬ 
lish  custom  when  a  prisoner  comes  be¬ 
fore  the  bar  or  a  witness  is  called.  He 
raises  his  right  hand  and  puts  his  other 
hand  on  the  Good  Book,  and  the  clerk 
says  to  him  in  the  old  English  manner, 
"Do  you  solemnly  swear  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  so  help  you  God?”  And  the 
prisoner  or  witness  does  —  at  least, 
that’s  what  he  says.  I  look  forward  to 
the  near  future  when,  in  an  American 
court,  the  American  clerk  will  look  at 
the  American  witness  and  say  in  pure 
American  as  he  stares:  "Come  clean!” 
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"You  have  given  me  a  teacher  in 
Thoreau,”  Gandhi  wrote  in  an  appeal 
"To  American  Friends”  in  1942,  "who 
furnished  me  through  his  essay  on  the 
'Duty  of  Civil  Disobedience’  scientific 
confirmation  of  what  I  was  doing  in 
South  Africa.  Great  Britain  gave  me 
Ruskin,  whose  Unto  This  Last  trans¬ 
formed  me  overnight  from  a  lawyer  and 
city  dweller  into  a  rustic  living  away 
from  Durban  on  a  farm,  three  miles 
from  the  nearest  railway  station;  and 
Russia  gave  me  in  a  Tolstoy  a  teacher 
who  furnished  a  reasoned  basis  for  my 
non-violence.”^  The  influence  of  Thor¬ 
eau  and  Tolstoy  on  Gandhi  is  far  better 
known  than  Gandhi’s  indebtedness  to 
Ruskin’s  economic  tract.*  The  trans¬ 
formation  in  Gandhi’s  life  took  place 
during  his  years  in  South  Africa,  1893- 
1914. 

When  Gandhi  returned  to  India  after 
studying  law  in  London,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  secure  a  ministership  or 
judgeship  in  India  without  intrigue,  and 
as  an  escape  from  a  disappointing 
Indian  career,  accepted  a  position  as 
one  of  several  lawyers  in  a  £40,000 
legal  case  in  South  Africa.  The  pay  was 
excellent,  and  Gandhi,  anxious  to 
achieve  financial  success,  set  out  in  1893 
for  Natal.  When  he  landed  at  Port 

>D.  G.  Tendulkar,  Mahatma  VI  (Bombay,  19)3), 
177. 

*For  Gandhi’s  indebtedness  to  Thoreau  see  my 
article,  "The  Influence  of  Thorcau’s  'Civil  Dis¬ 
obedience'  on  Gandhi’s  Satyagraha,"  New  Eng¬ 
land  Quarterly  XXIX  (December,  1956),  462- 


Natal,  he  wore  a  frock  coat,  a  black 
turban,  a  stiff  collar  and  a  tie  —  the 
dress  of  a  Westernized  Indian.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  he  learned  that  Indians, 
whatever  their  economic  class  or  educa¬ 
tion,  were  discriminated  against  in  South 
Africa.  At  the  Durban  court  the  Mag¬ 
istrate  asked  him  to  remove  his  turban, 
an  indignity  which  the  Muslim  lawyers 
avoided  by  representing  themselves  as 
Arabs.  Gandhi  refused  and  left  the 
court;  his  letter  to  a  local  paper  describ¬ 
ing  the  incident  created  much  com¬ 
ment.  All  Indians  were  indiscriminately 
called  "coolie”;  "coolie”  barrister 
Gandhi  was  referred  to  as  an  "un¬ 
welcome  visitor”  by  the  press.* 

After  slavery  had  been  abolished 
in  South  Africa,  a  labor  shortage  de¬ 
veloped  because  natives  refused  to  do 
agricultural  work.  Robert  Mann  in  The 
Colony  of  Natal:  An  Account  of  the 
Characteristic  and  Capabilities  of  this 
British  Dependency  pointed  out  that  in 
the  county  of  Victoria  in  1859  there 
were  622  Europeans  and  29,982  natives, 
of  whom  874  were  in  service.  Mann’s 
guidebook  assured  prospective  European 
settlers  that  an  investment  of  £500  in 

471;  for  a  study  of  Gandhi  and  Tolstoy  see 
Kalidas  Nag,  Tolstoy  and  Gandhi  (Patna,  1950), 
pp.  1-129. 

*M.  K.  Gandhi,  Autobiography  (Washington, 
D.  C,  1948),  pp.  135-137. 
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a  sugar  plantation  would  bring  a  re¬ 
turn  of  £800  at  the  first  harvest.  Tre¬ 
mendous  profits  were  to  be  made  if 
labor  could  be  found.  £  3000  had  been 
voted  to  import  Indian  "coolies,”  and 
Maim  hoped  that  the  competition  would 
"work  wonders  upon  the  shrewd  Kafir 
[Negro]  mind.”* 

Law  14  of  1839,  which  authorized 
the  importation  of  indentured  laborers, 
provided  that  at  the  end  of  the  five  year 
tenure  they  were  to  be  provided  with 
return  passage  to  India  or  the  equivalent 
in  Crown  land  should  the  laborer  elect 
to  remain  in  Natal.  Within  six  years 
over  five  thousand  laborers  had  been 
admitted,  and  the  new  labor  supply 
made  possible  the  increased  prosperity 
of  the  colony.  Sugar  exports  increased 
from  £26,000  in  1863  to  £100,000 
in  1863.  The  Natal  Mercury  of  January 
19, 1863,  editorialized,  "Had  it  not  been 
for  the  coolie  labor,  we  should  not  hear 
of  coffee  plantations  springing  up  on 
all  hands  and  of  the  prosperity  of  older 
ones  being  sustained  solely  through  the 
agency  of  East  India  men.”* 

By  1884  over  30,000  Indians  had 
come  to  South  Africa,  and  over  19,000 
were  "free”  —  either  through  serving 
their  indenture  or  by  paying  their  own 
fare  to  South  Africa,  the  latter  group 
composed  predominantly  of  merchants 
and  traders.  Many  of  the  laborers  who 
had  served  their  period  of  service 
claimed  Crown  land  at  the  head  of  the 
Equeefa  Valley,  an  arid  section  far  from 
markets.*  Because  of  the  disadvantages 
of  owning  land  in  the  Equeefa  Valley, 

*(  London,  1859),  pp.  80-83. 

‘Quoted  in  P.  C.  Joshi,  The  Tyranny  of  Colour 
(Durban,  1942),  p.  46. 


Indians  began  buying  or  renting  land 
near  Durban;  the  markets  were  soon 
well  supplied  with  cheap  fruits  and 
vegetables,  but  the  Europeans  began 
to  grumble  that  they  were  unable  to 
meet  Indian  competition.^  Indian  trad¬ 
ers  were  also  regarded  as  a  serious  eco¬ 
nomic  threat,  for  they  did  business  not 
only  with  indentured  and  freed  Indians 
but  also  with  natives.  Europeans  had 
previously  monopolized  trade  with  the 
Negroes  but  because  of  their  feelings  of 
racial  superiority  they  had  alienated  the 
natives.  The  Indian  traders  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  Negroes  and  soon 
captured  most  of  their  trade. 

Although  feeling  against  the  Asians 
in  British-controlled  Natal  was  develop¬ 
ing  in  the  1880’s,  the  first  open  hostility 
was  from  the  Boers  who  became  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  freedoms  enjoyed  by 
the  Indians.  The  Boers  considered  all 
colored  peoples  as  drawers  of  water  and 
hewers  of  wood,  and  it  therefore  seemed 
dangerous  to  give  any  rights  to  Indians. 
The  South  African  Republic  Law  3  of 
1883  applying  to  "Coolies,  Arabs, 
Malays,  and  Mohammedan  subjects  of 
the  Turkish  Empire”  restricted  their 
ownership  of  property  except  "in  such 
streets,  wards,  and  locations  as  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  purposes  of  sanitation  shall 
asign  .  .  .”• 

Indians  protested  Law  3  of  1883  to 
the  English  High  Commissioner,  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson,  who  at  first  agreed 
that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  should 

*Handbook  of  Race  Relaiions  in  South  Africa 
(New  York,  1949),  p.  214. 

’Joshi,  pp.  46-47. 

*lbid.,  p.  50. 
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strongly  oppose  the  act.  European  agi¬ 
tation  for  laws  to  subjugate  Indians 
convinced  the  High  Commissioner  that 
such  a  protest  would  be  unwise,  and 
in  1886  he  announced  that  the  law  was 
indeed  necessary  to  protect  public 
health.  The  offending  law  was  slightly 
revised  that  year  to  provide  that  Indians 
should  pay  a  £3  tax  before  entering 
the  Transvaal;  they  were  to  have  no 
vote  and  were  subject  to  curfew  at  nine 
at  night." 

When  the  Boers  discovered  that 
Britain  would  not  protect  her  Indian 
citizens,  they  passed  even  more  drastic 
legislation.  The  courts  decided  that 
Asiatics  could  not  carry  on  business  in 
the  South  African  Republic  except  in 
the  Asian  ghettos  and  Indians  were  pro¬ 
hibited  from  walking  on  the  sidewalks 
in  the  Transvaal.^" 

Gandhi  was  subjected  to  brutality, 
hatred,  and  discrimination  after  the 
turban  episode.  Travelling  first  class  by 
train  from  Durban  to  Natal,  he  was 
ordered  from  his  compartment  because 
he  was  colored.  A  constable  removed 
him  from  the  train  when  he  protested; 
he  was  left  at  the  cold  Maritzburg  sta¬ 
tion.  He  wondered  that  night  whether 
he  should  fight  for  his  rights  as  a 
citizen  of  the  Empire  or  return  to  India. 
'’The  hardship  to  which  I  was  sub¬ 
jected,”  he  thought,  'Vas  superficial  — 
only  a  symptom  of  the  deep  disease  of 
colour  prejudice.”  He  decided,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  "to  root  out  the  disease.””  ^5Ciien 
he  finally  arrived  at  the  Pretoria  station, 
he  was  met  by  Indians  who  spent  the 
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day  telling  of  discrimination  and  in¬ 
sults  to  which  they  had  been  subjected. 
The  next  day,  while  travelling  by  stage, 
a  European,  wanting  Gandhi’s  seat, 
tried  to  force  the  "coolie”  lawyer  to  sit 
upon  the  floor  and  beat  him  when  he 
refused.  Indian  traders  in  Jdiaimes- 
burg  told  Gandhi  that  merchants 
pocketed  insults  because  they  were 
able  to  make  large  profits  if  they  could 
remain  in  the  country.” 

Gandhi  considered  his  first  year  in 
South  Africa  "the  most  valuable  experi¬ 
ence”  of  his  life,  for  in  that  year  he 
became  interested  in  working  for  the 
alleviation  of  disabilities  against  his 
compatriots  and  he  acquired  valuable 
legal  experience.  After  sucessfully  de¬ 
fending  his  clients,  he  remained  in 
South  Africa  and  built  up  a  lucrative 
law  practice,  although  he  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  Indian  causes.  Ten  years 
after  arriving  in  South  Africa,  Gandhi 
founded  a  newspaper,  Indian  Opinion, 
as  a  means  of  advocating  "the  cause  of 
the  British  Indians”  in  South  Africa.” 
'The  weekly  paper,  which  began  publi¬ 
cation  June  3,  1903,  was  financed  al¬ 
most  entirely  by  Gandhi,  who  in  the 
first  year  contributed  £2000  of  his 
own  funds;  he  also  wrote  regularly  for 
the  paper. 

When  pressing  financial  problems 
concerning  Indian  Opinion  made  it  im¬ 
perative  for  Gandhi,  then  living  in  Jo¬ 
hannesburg,  to  make  an  overnight  trip 
to  Durban,  where  the  paper  was  pub¬ 
lished,  he  was  accompani^  to  the  sta¬ 
tion  by  Henry  S.  L.  Polak,  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Transvaal  Critic.  At  the  sta- 
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tion  Polak  gave  Ganhi  a  copy  of  Unto 
This  Last.  Gandhi  found  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  put  the  book  aside;  he  did  not 
get  any  sleep  that  night,  and  he  was 
determined  to  change  his  life  "in  accord 
ance  with  the  ideals  of  the  book.”  It  was 
the  first  book  by  Ruskin  he  had  read, 
for  during  his  school  days  he  had 
read  little  except  text  books,  and  after 
he  began  the  practice  of  law  he  had  no 
time  for  reading.  Gandhi  justified  his 
reading  habits  when  he  observed, 
“Limited  reading  may  be  said  to  have 
enabled  me  thoroughly  to  digest  what 
I  did  read.  Of  these  books,  the  one  that 
brought  about  an  instantaneous  and 
practical  transformation  in  my  life  was 
Unto  This  Last.”^* 

Ruskin's  treatise  did  not  receive  such 
an  enthusiastic  reception  in  I860  when 
it  was  published  in  the  Corn  hill,  then 
edited  by  Thackeray.  Ruskin  began  by 
attacking  the  economic  theories  of 
laissez  faire  which  justified  ruthless 
competition,  exploitation  of  labor  and 
resources,  and  prohibited  any  govern¬ 
mental  interferences.  Ruskin  objected 
that  such  theories  were  dehumanizing 
and  insisted  upon  a  humanistic  ap¬ 
proach  to  political  economy.  Nineteenth 
century  economists  were  arguing  that 
the  more  work  obtained  from  the 
laborer,  the  greater  benefit  to  the  so¬ 
ciety,  thus  aiding  the  worker  indirectly. 
The  theory  would  be  plausible,  Ruskin 
answered,  if  man  were  a  machine,  but 
he  is  actually  a  thinking,  feeling  organ¬ 
ism  who  will  not  render  his  best  work 
when  mistreated. 

Ruskin  attacked  the  belief  of  the 

^*Aittobiography,  pp.  364-365. 

This  Last  in  Lois  G.  Hufford,  editor. 

Essays  and  Letters  Selected  from  the  V'ri tings 

of  John  Ruskin  (Boston,  1894),  pp.  109-168; 


classical  economists  that  wages  should 
be  governed  by  supply  and  demand; 
rather,  he  theorized,  laboring  men  of 
the  same  trade  should  be  paid  the 
same  wages,  and  he  urged  the  merchant 
to  forego  his  policy  of  producing 
cheaply  and  selling  dearly  and  to  turn  to 
producing  the  best  for  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible,  recognizing  his  paternalistic  duty 
to  work  for  the  social  welfare  of  his 
workers  and  to  renounce  the  socially 
acceptable  concept  of  gaining  wealth 
at  the  expense  of  others.*® 

Gandhi  discovered  some  of  his  "deep¬ 
est  convictions”  in  Ruskin’s  work;  he 
considered  Ruskin  a  great  poet  because 
he  called  forth  "the  good  latent  in  the 
human  breast.”**  Gandhi  understood 
the  teachings  of  the  work  to  be: 

1.  That  the  good  of  the  individual 
is  contained  in  the  good  of  all; 

2.  That  a  lawyer’s  work  has  the 
same  value  as  the  barber’s  inasmuch 
as  all  have  the  same  right  of  earning 
their  livelihood  from  their  work; 

3.  That  a  life  of  labour,  i.e.,  the 
life  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  and  the 
handicraftsman,  is  the  life  worth 
living. 

Gandhi  had  known  the  first  principle, 
had  "dimly  realized”  the  second,  but 
had  never  thought  of  the  third.**  His 
determination  to  change  his  life,  as  well 
as  the  management  of  the  newspaper, 
was  instantaneous.  For  £1000  he  pur¬ 
chased  one  hundred  acres  of  land  at 
Phoenix,  fourteen  miles  from  Durban. 
Communal  living  was  adoped  to  reduce 
expenses  of  the  workers.  'The  colonists. 

Derrick  Leon,  Ruskin  (London,  1949),  pp. 

294-303. 

'^^Autobiography,  pp.  364-365. 

^'^Ibid.,  p.  3^. 
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Indian  and  English  writers  and  printers, 
had  their  own  two-acre  plots,  which 
were  used  to  grow  their  own  food. 
Three  pounds  was  to  be  the  monthly 
salary  for  both  Europeans  and  Asiatics. 

Settlers  joined  the  Phoenix  Farm 
under  the  following  conditions: 

So  far  as  possible  to  order  their  lives 
so  as  to  be  able  ultimately  to  earn 
their  living  by  handicraft  or  agri¬ 
culture  carried  on  without  the  aid 
so  far  as  possible  of  machinery; 

To  work,  publicly  so  as  to  promote 
a  better  understanding  between  the 
Europeans  and  British  Indians  estab¬ 
lished  in  South  Africa,  and  to  voice 
and  work  to  remove  the  grievances 
of  the  latter; 

To  follow  and  promote  the  ideals 
set  forth  by  Tolstoy  and  Ruskin  in 
their  lives  and  works; 

To  promote  purity  of  private  life  in 
individuals  by  living  more  pure  lives 
themselves; 

To  establish  a  school  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  principally  of  Indian  children 
mainly  through  their  own  vernacu¬ 
lars; 

To  establish  a  sanatorium  and  hy¬ 
gienic  institute,  with  a  view  to  the 
prevention  of  disease  by  methods 
generally  known  as  'nature  treat¬ 
ment;’ 

To  train  themselves  generally  for 
the  service  of  humanity; 

To  conduct  the  said  INDIAN 
OPINION  for  the  advancement  of 
the  ideals  mentioned  in  the  forego¬ 
ing  paragraphs.^* 

’^Hndian  Opinion,  September  14,  1912,  p.  311. 


George  Hendrick 

Gandhi  did  not  immediately  move 
his  family  to  Phoenix  but  continued  to 
maintain  a  household  in  Johannesburg; 
his  manner  of  living,  however,  was 
severely  overhauled  "in  the  light  of 
Ruskin’s  teaching.”  He  introduced  as 
much  simplicity  as  possible  into  his 
home,  but  he  was  still  a  prominent, 
well-paid  lawyer,  and  he  found  it  "im¬ 
possible  to  do  without  a  certain  amount 
of  furniture.”  The  change  brought 
about  by  reading  Ruskin  was,  he  felt, 
"more  internal  than  external.”**  One 
external  change  was  the  preparation  of 
unleavened  wholewheat  bread  at  home 
instead  of  buying  baker’s  bread.  The 
flour  was  ground  with  the  aid  of  the 
Gandhi  children.  The  children  also 
helped  their  father  clean  the  water 
closet.  The  three  younger  children 
often  walked  with  their  father  to  his 
law  office  and  were  given  their  lessons 
during  the  walk. 

Gandhi,  as  he  often  did  with  works 
that  influenced  him,  translated  Ruskin’s 
Unto  This  Last  into  Gujarati,  for  he 
wanted  it  to  be  available  to  Indians  who 
could  not  read  English.  His  translation 
entitled  Sarvodaya  (The  Welfare  of 
All),  has  now  been  retranslated  into 
English.  He  added  to  the  work  a  con¬ 
clusion  which  was  not  concerned  with 
a  defense  of  the  Ruskin  position  but 
with  ways  freedom  could  be  obtained 
in  South  Africa  and  in  India.** 


'^'‘Autobiography,  pp.  379-381. 

^'•M.  K.  Gandhi,  Unto  This  Last-.  A  Paraphrase 
(Ahmedabad,  1951),  pp.  59-64. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  RUSKIN’S  UNTO  THIS  LAST  ON  GANDHI 


Gandhi’s  interest  in  Ruskin  continued 
during  his  years  in  South  Africa.  After 
the  non<ooperation  (civil  disobedi¬ 
ence)  movement  began  in  1908,  scores 
of  Indians  courted  arrest,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  Gandhi  to  look  after  the 
families.  Tolstoy  Farm,  the  second 
utopian  experiment  of  Gandhi’s  in 
South  Africa,  was  founded  in  1910,  also 
following  the  doctrines  of  simplicity 
he  had  found  in  Ruskin,  and  of  course, 
Tolstoy  and  Thoreau.  Although  there 
were  Muslim,  Christian,  and  Hindu 
settlers,  there  were  no  caste  distinctions; 
small  craft  industries  such  as  sandal 
making  and  carpentry  were  introduced 
to  give  employment  and  to  provide  for 
the  settlers.** 

Gandhi,  long  after  he  left  South 
Africa,  commented  on  his  indebtedness 
to  Ruskin,  usually  employing  the  same 
ideas  found  in  his  letter  "To  American 
Friends,’’  but  in  1932  he  remarked  that 
Ruskin  "was  content  to  revolutionize  his 


mind’’  but  did  not  change  his  life.**  The 
criticism  although  not  entirely  accurate 
is  much  the  same  as  the  one  made 
against  Emerson:  that  Emerson  was  a 
thinker  and  not  a  man  of  action.** 
Gopinath  Dhawan  in  The  Political 
Philosophy  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  has 
rightly  noted  that  both  Gandhi  and 
Ruskin  believed  in  trusting  the  nobility 
of  human  nature,  that  both  were  more 
interested  in  character  than  in  intel¬ 
ligence,  that  both  moralized  politics  and 
economics,  that  both  felt  political  re¬ 
form  came  through  individual  regener¬ 
ation,  that  both  distrusted  machinery. 
Ruskin,  however,  did  not  trust  the 
masses  nor  did  he  emphasize  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  non-violence.** 

One  could  not  argue  that  Gandhi 
would  not  have  perfected  his  economic 
and  moral  principles,  had  he  not  read 
Ruskin,  but  the  fact  remains  that  he  did 
read  Unto  This  Last  at  a  crucial  point 
in  his  life  and  the  Ruskin  essay  influ¬ 
enced  Gandhi  the  rest  of  his  life. 


^’For  an  account  of  Ruskin's  influence  upon 
Tolstoy  see  Leon,  p.  578;  Autobiography,  pp. 
407-412. 


**Louis  Fischer,  The  Life  of  Mahatma  Gandhi 
(New  York,  1950),  p.  69. 

»=»Tendulkar,  IV,  169. 

**(Ahmedabad,  1946),  pp.  32-34. 
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